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Machinery and Culture. 


In a charming book, entitled Culture and Anarchy, which 
reaches perhaps the top of literary quality in wit and finish, 
Mathew Arnold sets forth with all his grace the disastrous effects 
of modern progress upon English society, declaring that machinery 
and wealth ‘‘have materialized the upper classes, vulgarized the 
middle classes and brutalized the lower classes.’’ He elaborates 
this notion through many picturesque and striking pages till a 
modern reader, feeling that after all perhaps things are actually 
better in modern England with all her shortcomings than they 
were with ancient Greece, begins to rub his eyes and ask if Mr. 
Arnold does not overpaint the matter and reach an epigram 
at the expense of truth. And his suspicion that this may be so 
is further quickened, when he reaches the end of the book and dis- 
covers, that Mr. Arnold actually brings no light to the discussion 
of either the trifling or serious questions which he discusses, either 
to the subject of the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister, or that of 
the condition of the English industrial classes under free trade. 

Surely, he thinks, this is a lame and worthless outcome to so 
many words and so much style. Can it be, that culture which Mr. 
Arnold represents leads a man to only a futile dealing with every- 
thing he touches? Can the finest literary training of the age bring 
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nothing more forcible than he brings to the discussion of modern 
affairs? If this be so, certainly culture gives but a poor account of 
itself and fits a man for little more than empty generalization. 

Further reflection, especially if one be led by a consideration 
of the really momentous incidents of our time, may generate the 
suspicion that perhaps Mr. Arnold was altogether wrong, and in 
fact just the reverse of right, and that really machinery is of much 
greater value to mankind than culture as he thinks of culture, and 
that wealth has been so far from ‘‘materializing the upper classes, 
vulgarizing the middle classes and brutalizing the lower classes,’’ 
that these deplorable results have not been produced by machinery, 
but on the contrary all classes have been distinctly elevated and 
improved. Mr. Arnold then seems unfortunate in his view and 
would have been happier if he had seen the truth, which would 
have led him to delight instead of despondency. Machinery has 
done more for the human race than scholarly culture, and wealth 
more than all other things put together. 

But leaving the assertion about wealth to take care of itself 
for the present, we may develop the thesis that machinery is of 
greater importance to mankind than scholarly culture as Mr. 
Arnold defines it to be, that is ‘‘reading and knowing the best 
thought of the time and seeking for sweetness and light in reflect- 
ing upon that.’’ But here we are confronted at the outset with a 
difficulty in that Mr. Arnold—our bright and charming example 
of culture—did not know and read the best thought of the times at 
all. In fact he was grossly ignorant of the very best thought of 
our day, which is scientific thought, and quite careless of our 
highest aim, which is not to make a gowned scholar but to make 
a capable, conquering, resourceful man in human affairs. To all 
of which Mr. Arnold was as deaf and blind as if he had been 
brought up in China, and had looked forward to becoming a 
mandarin of the yellow button through reading and reflecting on 
the maxims of Confucius. 

Now one branch of the best thought of our time is Economics, 
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and it is due to Mr. Arnold’s complete inattention to that science, 
that he makes so gross an error as to imagine the only possible re- 
lief to the condition of the poor to lie in a voluntary restriction of 
the number of children on the part of the poor themselves—a re- 
medy which only increasing wealth ever brings into play, and 
otherwise as futile as it is impracticable. For our poor are not 
poor because they are numerous, since a very scanty tribe of In- 
dians or Bushmen in the midst of primeval forests is much poorer 
than our poorest every way, but our people are poor for the same 
reason that Indians and nomads are poor, because they have not 
desires enough to urge them forward to demanding better estates. 
And if Mr. Arnold had been less engrossed with Aristotle, and his 
‘mean of virtue,’’ he might have seen this very simple truth, and 
might further have discerned, that the wealth which he blames, 
and which has been produced by machinery, was really the true 
cause of such advance as the poor have made in this generation 
from the condition of serfs to that of citizens, besides being per- 
haps the cause that he himself, the very apostle of culture, is not 
like his predecessor and exemplar Erasmus, a mere wandering 
scholar and beggarly fugitive from monk and priest, scarce able to 
publish his books under cover, and poorer by the cost of their pub- 
lication. 

For these things he has machinery to thank, if he had only 
neglected Grecian culture long enough to see it; and then he might 
have escaped the folly of finding fault with his and our greatest 
benefactor, and the source of our best hopes for the future. For if 
he had but thought about machinery a little, being of so active 
and fair a mind, he certainly would have struck upon the fact, that 
machinery has changed the face of society more for the better in 
the half century of its dominance, than all the works of poet and 
philosopher, and all the study of classics and mathematics could 
change them in the two previous milleniums of their culture. 
The college still looks down on the workshop, and the student 
who analyzes the machinery of Homer’s verse looks down on the 
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man who analyzes the machinery ofa cotton mill. But for all 
that, the latter in one century has started man on toward perfec- 
tion, whereas the former never started any but a few select souls 
and men of genius in that direction. 

Now the great modern movement towards culture which is a 
movement by machinery, carries our whole democracy along with 
it. It is not the living spirit in the wheels, as Ezekiel said, but 
it is the wheels themselves that carry the burden of the world’s 
movement. And the man, who neglects machinery, neglects 
all that can give his desire body, force and universal application. 

Railroads and factories are the great expression of machinery, 
and the working of these is the prime factor of modern times. 
The main difference between ‘1791 and 1891 is that the first epoch 
used little machinery—if we except the guillotine—and the last 
uses much. The college was common to both eras, and had been 
an institution in Christendom for centuries, and always fondly 
believed itself to be the true ark of God, and star of such 
enlightenmient as there has been in any age. Butculture forgets 
to note, that the range of its light for ages was only the range 
of starlight in the large night, and produced no serious effect 
upon the wide darkness of the times. Nor was a general enlight- 
enment possible till machinery came to cheapen books, and gave 
some leisure for reading to the masses, by releasing them from 
excessive manual labor for daily bread. 

Not that this reading of books is the main thing. To 
think that, is to repeat the mistake of the disciples of culture, who 
falsely imagines books to be the only instructors and elevators of 
humanity, which they are not. For the great instructor and ele- 
vator of mankind is not books, but wealth, and wealth is already 
doing its work in lifting mankind long before books have begun 
to act at all, so that the professor and student of books only, is 
always at least ten years behind the movement of life in his think- 
ing, and invariably comes too late to the assistance of the world 
with his sage reflections and double-distilled essence of wisdom. 
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He will be, as he always is, ready to explain how all should 
have been done, when the time is quite gone by for doing it; 
which fact may help to disclose why the scholar is never in the 
van of progress of any sort, and hangs a superfluous critic on the 
heels of every improvement. But nevertheless for such culture 
and power as books can give, Mr. Arnold, and most of us are 
mainly indebted to the machinery of the printing press, which 
even on his ground scores one for machinery, as he and his 
kind should be first to acknowledge. But all the same it is 
not books that do the greatest good, great and attractive as 
that good is. A factory will develop a town faster than a library 
and improve more people. 

And really the greatest general benefit humanity has ever 
received from the cultured classes has not been, as they in 
their self satisfaction so confidently thought, directly from their 
ideas and their fine sentiments, or from their ability to criticise 
Homer, or to feel beauty, or to moralize deeply, but from quite 
another matter not insisted on by themselvesin any way. It has 
been their large consumption of the finest and most expensive 
goods oftheir day, the best stuffs, and foods, and houses, and ships, 
and tools, and horses, and cattle, and carriages, by which they have 
profited mankind especially, since their large consumption has 
led to increased and more diversified production by workmen, and 
to the invention of new kinds of industries, whose pursuit was a 
living and training to the masses. Where the cultured classes 
were poor, as were the scholars of monasteries in the dark ages, 
they produced no effect whatever on the social movement of their 
time; the rich rioted in sensuality and brutality, the poor starved 
in squalor and misery, both unhelped of culture and untouched 
by it; the truth being that culture when poor is nearly impotent 
in its effect upon progress, or society, and that it is only rich cul- 
ture that produces an effect worth considering, which effect is 
more the result of its wealth than of its culture, since no rich 
community can stagnate altogether, and no poorone can advance 
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much. Poor modern Athens cannot rival rich modern America. 
But not to cry off to another hunt, and to pursue our own 
proper quarry, we say that in and of itself machinery is really the 
greatest power for the good of the masses which mankind has 
ever hit upon. To say nothing about ‘“‘the cities it has built, the 
railroads it has made, the manufactures it has produced, and the 
great mercantile naviesit has floated in every sea’’—which Mr. 
Arnold ridicules Mr. John Bright for saying—itis the machinery 
itself that brings forth the modern world in its power, richness and 
beauty. For it is by machinery that men are grouped together 
in cities where they meet and develop each other, as far beyond 
the rural standard of development, as Ericson or Morse is beyond 
a huckleberry picker in the Herkimer hills. And machinery 
by its severity, regularity and precision develops the man who 
tends it from a slouching, thoughtless and dull-witted lout into an 
alert, active and vigilant mechanic, who knows better than to take 
a dollar a day for his wages, because he has learned to want more 
than a dollar a day will give him. And the machineries by which 
mechanics live, instead of merely educating a few hundred men 
per annum at a high cost as do the colleges, are actually educat- 
ing hundreds of thousands of workmen every year at a large 
profit to the community, and raising the social scale of the country 
beyond all past experience. They are making active citizens 
out of torpid rustics. 

Then machineries further contribute to the general rise by 
giving to men increasing leisure and opportunity. Hours of 
labor are shortened in all machine-using countries; and mul- 
tifarious interests created by new diversifications of indus- 
tries; until he is indeed a poor shoat of a workman who does not 
find something better to employ his leisure than drink and the 
saloon. In fact the most do, as any one can see by looking into 
their comfortable houses, looking at their well-dressed children 
and wives, and talking over with them questions of politics and 
economics of the day. And who but they are the real force 
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behind the cry for opening public museums and art galleries to 
themselves on Sunday, when they are free to enjoy their share of 
public wealth? The increase of their comfortable leisure is some- 
thing that no culture, and no sweetness and light, communing with 
its own loved self in well-fed solitude, ever chanced to think about, 
and certainly never could have arranged for, ifit had. To give 
the masses the resources of leisure is beyond the reach of every- 
thing and everybody, however well intentioned except machinery. 
Nothing less than its swift and flexible fingers tireless as steel, 
multiplying production as an apple tree its blossoms, is able to 
cultivate square miles of corn and wheat, where formerly only 
acres were tilled, and to create train-loads of goods, where before 
only wagon loads were possible, and to spread them over con- 
tinents where before they could scarce crawl through a county; 
nothing we say less powerful than this machinery could ever give 
more than a few lonely scholars even the time to cultivate sweet- 
ness and light as Mr. Arnold commends, or to know the best of 
what is thought and believed at the present day. 

How without machinery was the opportunity ever to befall 
the masses to look for anything beyond a daily grind for daily 
bread, lasting as it used, to 14 and 16 of the 24 hours of every 
day? Verily Mr. Arnold seems to have been slandering the best 
agent for effecting his own purpose. He finds fault with the 
bridge which is carrying humanity across the stream of ignorance. 

But to go still further, let us note how all the great questions 
which make the forward movement of the present day are ques- 
tions which have originated among the machines of the time. 
Not to the colleges, or the college-bred are owing either the sub- 
jects of present public discussion, or the solution of our problems; 
but to the men whose mental training is innocent of Greek and 
Roman discipline, and careless of the precise modicum of sweet- 
ness and light they can derive from Yale, Columbia or Harvard. 
They are men on the locomotives, in the forge and foundry, in the 
cotton mill and factory towns. disciplined by the disputes of 
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trades unions and knights of labor, their heads full of ideas of 
benefiting themselves and their children by the increase of their 
substance, and their country by adding to the general resources. 
Their minds are hammered into a tougher fibre by the strenuous 
blows of self-interest upon their discussion than any which a 
class-room disquisition on the nature of the Greek Aorist, or the 
difference between early and middle English is likely to make. 
They talk of real things, and so help to make a real world. 
They miss many of the refinements of a college course; they are 
not grammatical, or choice in phrase, they swear, and denounce, 
and get violent, and do many things which the University repro- 
bates and restrains; but the questions they raise, and have forced 
upon public discussion concern the substantial welfare of society 
to its very centre, and make for the uplifting of the rude world 
beyond the most sanguine dream of philosopher, or scholar in his 
gentleness and peace. And so far the college and the scholar 
look condescendingly down upon them and their movement, giv- 
ing them now and then a word of rebuking advice, which is 
heeded about as much as a steamer heeds the pretty nautilus sail- 
ing across its ocean track. ‘Thescholars wonder what they will do 
next, and then return to their antique text-books dusty with the 
mumunied wisdom of centuries, and as applicable to the present day 
as are the exhumed Pharoahs to the government of the American 
Republic. 

We are not here contending that a man of culture is not 
pleasanter to look upon than a toilsome mechanic, and that he 
has not a wider horizon, for that contention would be false. He 
is as much more beautiful to observe as is the house of Vander- 
bilt than a clothing shop, or a shoe factory. And he is in a way a 
finer citizen just asa yacht is a finer boat than a freight steamer, or 
a tally-ho is finer than a McCormack’s mower and reaper. But when 
it comes to helping and moulding society, to making the future 
world, to uplifting men, he is comparatively not important at all. 
He and his questions and his knowledge and his habits of mind, 
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excepting in the case of men of genius—who trained or untrained 
are a class by themselves,—furnish next to nothing to the great 
forward movement of the age, the movement of the masses to 
a higher plane of life. Usually he is found in the way of that 
movement, reprobating all that mechanics and employers who are 
conducting the compaign devise for its amelioration. He stands 
prattling like McVane at Harvard, or aloof and critical like Sum- 
ner at Yale, or amiably talking on both sides like Ely at Johns 
Hopkins, or fussily meddling like the Rev. Washington Gladden 
with philanthropic ignorance, or like Wilde and Morris advising 
that helpless imbecility of socialism,—the last craze of dreamer 
and theorist, very much as Rousseau and Diderot advised the rights- 
of-man theory to the French Revolutionists; but he furnishes no 
economic and actual solution to real difficulties, solutions at once 
sound and workable and rational. 

Not that he is to blame. Far from it! It is only that 
culture, and admiring poetry, and ancient politics, and books 
written afar from contact with fact do not give the student 
the serious, free, realistic and solid quality of mind, which 
life demands of all who will understand and control it. And 
so, as we said, the questions of the day having for their object 
the uplifting of the masses are quite out of the reach of these stud- 
ents, and are pushed forward toward their own solutions through 
experience, and by the necessity-driven thoughts and measures 
of employers and employed whose concern they are. They think 
slowly, these machine-trained minds, but they think solidly at 
last, through having all the nonsense beaten out of them by the 
desperate and irresistible pounding of fact and the hopeof gain. 

And machinery has started the whole body of people in 
countries that use it, on the road toa higher state of existence. 
Nothing of the sort has happened in non-machine using countries. 
The masses of China are still asleep. The Arab and Tartar 
are as they were in the days of Abraham. The Russian is drowsy 
~ his ancient slumber, and the Musselman in his poverty is still 
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content with crying ‘‘God is God and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God,’’ as if that mattered. Spain also nods, and Italy just 
begins to rouse, but Germany, France, England and America are 
plunging deeper and deeper into questions of how the poor shall 
be made rich, the ignorant learned, the dull quick, the workmen 
prosperous and the whole community happy. Mr. Arnold warbles 
like a lark in the mid-heaven of his lovely culture, but the clank 
of the dire machinery which he abhorred is working out a larger 
benefit than that for which he warbled in vain. The colleges 
send forth a few hundred delicate and well-meaning graduates 
every year to keep us in mind of fine manners, gentle tastes, ideal 
and elevated aims, which can be safely pursued in a community 
already rich enough to be able to afford much for the fine arts. 
They also do their part in sustaining the refinements of life. 
They are amusing like Mr. Depew, poetic like Mr. Steadman, or 
athletic like Mr. Bob Cook and Mr. Walter Camp, or dignified like 
Mr.Evarts and routine lawyers, clergymen and physicians, or genial 
like President Dwight,or sometimes even progressive like President 
Elliot and tinctured with a faint interest in modern thought; but 
with the great constructive movement of the time they have as 
little to do as has the painter of a house with its architecture. 
The fashion of the house is the work of machinery and the men 
who live among the machines. The Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the 
Rockefellers, the Standfords and Mackays, Gompers, Powderly, 
the men who strike, and the employers who strike back, these 
are they who are deciding the future and from whose hands 
it is getting its fashion. ‘They are making the politics, the laws, 
the wealth of the day. They are filling its magazines, news- 
papers and its halls of Congress. They are making human pro- 
gress to hum on the smoking axles of the time, where the univer- 
sity and culture would let it drone helplessly on, as it did before 
machinery took the human problem in hand. Culture may be 
beautiful to see—a rose of civilization—but the savior of the peo- 
ple is machinery. 
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Not that culture might not be made an immense advantage to 
its possessors. It might, but it would be through the study of 
living knowledge and not the antique, through studies that dis- 
cipline judgment more than memory, and make men original and 
inventive, rather than historical and critical, looking toward the 
future rather than the past. Of this however at present there is 
little hope. The teachers know only the past and one cannot 
gather grain from thrice-reaped fields. Only, so long as the 
present is perpetuated, let no one say that culture is doing more 
for men than machinery, or that the college is a better training 
school than life. It may indeed answer for the sons of rich men 
and those who desire to be ornamental more than useful, since or- 
namental it unquestionably is, and since ornament is also itself 
much in the world and has a serious importance; but even in the 
lending of ornament modern knowledge has much to say for it- 
self as against old inutilities. Meanwhile machinery will address 
itself to its greater tasks and complete the uplifting of universal 
mankind, while our genial culture sits within its walls, and 
learnedly comments on the futility of machine-made men’s efforts 
to speak the best English or their inability to appreciate Emerson 
and Arnold and Browning. 

If culture were once to connect itself with the main interests 
and greater questions of humanity, it would gain so much in solid- 
ity and power that it would be able to be of far greater benefit. 
Were it once to master the great machineries,—the political, 
the economic, the scientific, the social, it would add to its own 
present resources of grace and good breeding, the additional 
competencies of fitness for life and its duties, fitness for 
leading and advancing men. And then it would so far surpass us, 
—who contend that machinery is carrying the day on all sides over 
culture as it now is,—by means of its superior breadth and genial- 
ity as to quite put us to the blush for our present contention. =, Then 
the people would have for their leaders not the rude and one- 
sided mechanics, who now, by virtue of having the root of the 
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matter in them and being engaged in active deeds, are 
shaping the future, but men of trained and comprehensive powers, 
who would be able to conduct the world forward without the 
waste and blundering, the discord and rage, that now attend the 
method of progress. 

The bitter contention which deforms and distresses the course 
of affairs would give way to an orderly movement of well-planned 
and resolved measures. Instead of a progress slow, jolting and 
devious, like that of a farmer’s ox-cart over a stony field, we 
might have one swift, smooth and direct like that of a flying ex- 
press over the ordered rails of scientific foresight and determina- 
tion. And though we now make light of our cultured friends, 
and point out their serious deficiencies, yet it is not because we 
despise culture, but because we regret that culture should be made 
of such wood, hay and stubble, as it is using for its materials, 
while it might have the gold and silver and precious stones of 
modern knowledge and modern affairs for its purposes. The rou- 
tine cleverness and verbal facility of our educated classes might 
then be joined to a strenuous and virile potency, which would at 
once forward, elevate and fraternize the whole human procedure. 























Economics of American Shipping, 


In the study of economic science many of our people are 
heavily handicapped. This branch of knowledge has been taught 
so generally, not only from an English point of view, but from 
English data of fifty to one hundred years ago, that modern 
American experience is quite ignored, and advanced American 
thought turned aside and withstood. It is not surprising that our 
literary men, our journalists and statesmen have only a dim con- 
ception of the utilities of shipping, or imagine, as some of them 
do, that navigation is a ‘‘ private interest ’’ holding no relation to 
the public good. Since the rule of Cromwell there has been no 
need of dissertations to the British people on the usefulness of 
merchant fleets. ‘That supremacy at sea is British destiny, in- 
stinct and reason with ambition have agreed. That is enough 
for them. Navigation being thus assured, English economic lit- 
erature treats only of manufactures and trade; and partial views 
thus become the study of American pupils. 

With the whip laid on manufacturers and the spurs put to 
trade, with shipping set aside and equal commerce slighted, false 
views of National interest are widely spread before our people. 
The great part played by British shipping, if seen or heard of, is 
treated as a piece of luck. It is never shown as an advantage 
that gains the day for trade, or a public service that often saves 
all over-strained pursuits. If thus it happens that our public is 
mistaught, is that the business of English authors or the deep 
concern of the American people? 

To illustrate the case, here is an extract from an American 
writer: 

“It is difficult to comprehend at a glance the full extent of 
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the changes in our industrial and commercial conditions, which 
are involved in a serious diminution of our agricultural exports. 
Probably no economic law is more rigid than that a nation’s im- 
ports must in the long run be paid for by itsexports. If its 
export of goods falls short, it must make up the deficiency by its 
export of gold and silver. If these are continuously exported, 
the consequent scarcity of gold and silver money will produce 
poverty and depression of prices, until the import of goods is 
checked and the outflow of merchandise is enlarged.”’ 

This sounds like science, but it ignores one controlling ele- 
ment of intercontinental trade—ocean transportation. ‘The inclu- 
sion of this element is essential to correct calculations of foreign 
trade balances, as we shall see presently. This writer goes on to 
anticipate the working of our Tariff system, to increase prosperity 
and thereby to enlarge our import of luxuries and articles on the 
free list, causing our country to ‘“‘still have a steadily growing 
volume of imports to pay for,’’ and he inquires: ‘‘Where, then, 
may we look for a larger volume of exports, and to make up for 
the prospective decrease of agricultural exports?’ And he con- 
tinues: ‘‘A survey of our resources indicates that the only way [?] 
within our power to offset our imports, and prevent the im- 
poverishment that would follow continuous exports of precious 
metals, is by the extension of our manufactures.’’ And he adds: 
‘‘During the past decade these exports have more than doubled, 
while agricultural exports have remained stationary.”’ 

On reading these quotations, which have been chosen as fair 
samples of partial economy, the thought that springs to the nau- 
tical mind is this: Here is an Economist who has never heard of 
shipping, or, if he has and knows its use in transportation, then 
he is unaware of its productive force, of its office in international 
commerce, and of the power it can exert for National good or evil, 
especially, as we may have it, or shall have it 2ot of our own, in 
the foreign trade. Here is a simple problem that will illustrate 
the functions of a ship employed in foreign traffic. 
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There is a cargo in Liverpool and another in New York, each 
valued at $10,000. Freight is the same both ways. An Ameri- 
can ship takes the New York cargo to Liverpool, and a British 
ship brings the Liverpool cargo to New York. We build, equip, 
man, provision, insure and run our own ship, and the British do 
the same by their ship. We do the banking, commission, and 
insurance on our cargo, and the British do the same for their 
cargo. There is a fair exchange of goods and of services, and 
the balance of trade is ever between the two countries. 

Now suppose that a British ship carries both the cargoes. 
The freight is equivalent to twenty per cent. of value in each 
case. ‘The banking, insurance, and other items are five per cent. 
Then the British accouut will stand : 








COE. ce ei es te ee ss Se 

Freight on two cargoes. .......... =. 4,000 

Insurance, etc., twocargoes. . .... ... 1,000 
Total, $15,000 

The American account will stand, 

ee a ee a 

Adverse balance of trade. .......... 5,000 
Total, $15,000 


From this example it will be easily seen that an adverse bal- 
ance of over-sea trade may be due, not to a lack of export goods, 
(for which there may be no market) but to the freighting of a 
foreign marine, and the employment of foreign capital in bank- 
ing and insurance in connection therewith. It is no answer tosay 
that our people not engaged in trade and transportation are ‘‘as 
well employed ’’ at other work, for this is not true, and there is 
no real way in which they can be so well employed, as in prevent- 
ing panics, bankruptcy and ruin, by doing our proper share of 
international traffic, and thus keeping our precious metals at 
home. Or, if like Great Britain we havea marine able to do 
more than an equal share of foreign transportation, then let our 
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own be the nation to receive, instead of paying, adverse balances 
of trade. 

It being the business of foreign shipping to create adverse 
balances of trade for rival flags, and the office of shipping of our 
own to make and maintain a favorable balance for our own flag, 
one must think it strange that such notable facts have gone a 
begging for observation in our enlightened country. It was 
otherwise with the Fathers of our Republic, and hence the crea- 
tion of an American marine, by a wise protection of Shipbuilding 
and Navigation, as quickly as our very first Congress could act. 
The motive for this legislation, sometimes disloyally denounced, 
was not less, safety in our foreign trade, than preparation for 


maritime defence. 

Our exposure now in both of these respects is much as it 
was when the Union of our States was debated. Great Britain 
then engrossed our richest commerce. An adverse balance of 


trade, caused in the first place by her marine, was crushing the 
country in all its parts. The imports in 1784 and 1785 amounted 
to $30,000,000. Of this amount $6,000,000 were for /reighis: 
That was 25 per cent. of the value of the goods. The exports to 
England in the same two years did not exceed $9,000,000, carried 
mostly in British ships. Thus it was that the monthly London 
Packets carried off our money, a quarter million at a time, until 
currency could no more be paid, and ruin ruled on every hand. 
For six years free trade and free ships carried full sail. It was 
realized then, as it may be again, that an adverse balance of trade, 
whether for goods or freights, is equally distressing. The differ- 
ence between the employment of a foreign and a home marine 
was well exemplified in this ante-Union, free-trade commerce. 
Granting that the transportation was wholly by British ships, 
the balance against us was $30,000,000 minus $9,000,000 equal to 
$21,000,000. Ifit had been wholly by American vessels, then it 
would have been $24,000,000 minus $9,000,000 plus $2,500,000 
equal to $12,750,000, or 40 per cent. less than it was. But if we 
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had been, as after the Union we became through protective legis- 
lation, ‘‘our own merchants’’ as well as ‘‘our own carriers,’’ it is 
reasonable to suppose our exports would have been larger and our 
imports relatively less; while if we had been also, as now we are 
to a great extent, ‘‘our own manufacturers,’ it is quite certain ‘the 
adverse balance of trade between the countries would have been 'for 
England to have paid. But what we have gained in manufac- 
tures, we have more than lost in Trade and Transportation—with 
the remedy in our own hand. A day of reckoning is coming. 

The mistake that has been made is easily understood. In 
fact, one cannot know the history of our Government/and be ig- 
norant of the judgment of its founders, that shipping of our own 
was accounted equally important with the Union itself. The wise 
and great of every State spoke freely on this point. A statesman 
of South Carolina said: ‘‘A great part of the riches gained and 
revenue raised by England, through the monopoly of our own 
trade, may be saved to these States, by our becoming our own 
merchants and carriers.’’ The prospect of Great Britain regain- 
ing the rule of the rebel colonies through the medium of Trade 
and Transportation excited the patriotic mind. While much was 
said of ‘‘ regulating trade,’’ so as to encourage manufactures, it 
was ever kept in mind that shipping of our own should surely be 
made one of the ‘‘ four pillars of our prosperity,’’ as Mr. Jefferson 
expressed it. 

It is not our purpose here to trace the course of the American 
ship in history and politics, but to note briefly the fathers’ care 
and the sons’ neglect. Before the enactment of the protective 
laws, which built up quickly our early marine, foreign vessels, 
mainly British, were doing 75 per cent. or more of our foreign 
freighting. In six years thereafter, and for seventeen years fol- 
lowing, they did but 10 per cent. of it. Then came the war of 
1812, which was more a fight against our shipping power than 
any other thing secret or avowed. After that unjust and out- 
rageous war, waged purposely to sink our ships, to capture our 
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trade, and restore dependence on ‘‘ the Crown,’’ and the failure of 
these purposes, in five years’ time by the working of our protec- 
tive shipping system we regained our power at sea, and held for 
ten years again a share of go per cent. of our foreign transporta- 
tions. Thus, by wise laws our carrying trade was twice built up 
in a few years’ time. 

In 1789 we had 123,893 tons in foreign trade. The earning 
and saving power of this little fleet may be estimated at $30 per 
ton, and its employment was good for $3,716,790 to our credit on 
the balance-sheet of foreign trade. In the next year, (1790) we 
had 346,254 tons in foreign trade. The balancing power of that 
fleet was $10,387,620. Up to the peace of 1815, twenty-six years, 
the average tonnage in the foreign trade was 682,832 tons. The 
balancing power of this fleet, constantly employed, was not less 
than $20,000,000 annually, to which may be added for banking, 
insurance, and profits of trade an equal sum at the least. For the 
period mentioned the annual average value of our foreign commerce 
was but $125,000,000. Thus, it was dy the means of its marine, 
that our Country was enabled to get out of, and to keep out of 
foreign debt; and to import meanwhile so largely fer capita as it 
did. The following Table will show the average condition of our 
Commerce and Navigation in three very interesting periods of 
thirteen years each; first, in our morning glory, 1795-1807; sec- 
ond, in our noon-tide greatness, 1847-60; and third, in our imme- 
diate past of failure and disrepute at sea, 1878-go. 





























Periods Tonnage 4 Shipping “* Commerce Proportions of American 
of in per per carriage in foreign trade. 
time. Foreign Trade. Capita. Capita. Imports. Exports. 
Tons. Cubic feet. $ Per cent. Per cent. 
First, 646,865 11.71 29.90 90.4 87.4 
Second, 2,203,782 8.19 21.96 84.5 79.6 
Third, 1,199,691 2.20 26.69 21.5 13.8 





In the first period our favorable balance of trade was secured 
mainly by the building and running of a marine of our own by 
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our own merchants. In the second period it was about equally 
dependent on our shipping, our merchants and the mines of Cali- 
fornia, which furnished for shipment jy millions of precious 
metals annually. In the third period and present time, our ship- 
ping helps but little; but, little as it helps, we might miss it 
greatly, if it were extinct. As we have said, exports of manu- 
factures have taken its place to some extent, but our merchants 
and their profits having disappeared with our ships, we are going 
into the future with the single resource of the farm and the fac- 
tory, to depend on, instead of adding the ship and the store, for 
discharging our foreign debts. A single resource is almost sure 
to fail. Our precious mines do not supply the loss of our merch- 
ants. Agriculture now pays for carrying seven-eighths of our 
foreign cargoes. Thisis a tax on every industry of our land. 
The payment of such a tax is wholly needless. It has been in- 
duced by stripping protective legislation from our marine in the 
foreign trade—an instance of the wisdom of the fathers followed 
by the folly of the sons. 

The extent to which we have become dependent on foreign 
shipping, and the enormous sum paid out annually for foreign 
transportation is so great as to merit the deepest concern of every 
patriot. If we make a comparative statement of the total value 
of our oat crop and the freighting charges paid to foreign shipping 
for eleven years past, we will find the average of the period to be: 

For the oat crop. ....... $184,610, 237 

*For freight charges... .... $180,679,030 
Now, aithough we have been raising oats instead of carrying 
goods, we cannot pay foreign freighting charges with the oat 
crop, unless it shall be sold at home, its value put into products 
salable abroad, (on which freight must be paid) or turned into 
gold for export. 

Some political economists, affect acute distress, because our 
Government collects ‘Tariff taxes’’ for its support. To the taxes 
collected by foreign shipping for the support of foreign Govern- 
*On the basis of rs per cent of value carried, and the passenger traffic not included. 
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ments they never give a patriotic thought. Here is a compara- 
tive statement of the Customs Tariff Revenue, and the Freight- 
ing Charges paid Foreign Shipping, taking the average of periods 
of twenty-one, ten, and two years past: 


Received from Customs. Paid to foreign shipping. 
(Yearly average.) (Yearly average.) 
fe $188, 148,198 $157,960,483 
loyears..... 209, 260,074 180, 323,625 
2 eee 226,750,662 195,515,660 


The period begins with a ratio of foreign freighting tax to 
Customs Revenue of 49 per cent., and ends with a ratio of 90 per 
cent. The increase of ‘“Tariff taxes’’ has been 18 per cent, and 
of foreign ship taxes 117 percent. in twenty-one years. The de- 
crease of ‘“Tariff taxes’’ fer capita has been 28.5 per cent., but, 
instead of a decrease of foreign ship taxes, there has been an z”- 
crease of 31.6 percent. in twenty-one years, and no ‘‘Economist’’ 
or ‘“Tariff Reformer’’ lifts up his voice about it. The House of 
Representatives, even, has voted for higher foreign ship taxes, in 
defeating the Farquhar Shipping Bill, to encourage the building 
and running of shipping of our own. What wonder may we ex- 
pect after that ? 

The writer quoted from in the beginning of this article, 
oblivious to the flow from the bung of foreign transport, urges to 
save at the spigot of goods production, by making more largely 
for ourselves and enlarging our ‘‘manufactured exports.’’ Where 
would he find at home or secure abroad, a market that would 
meet the case of a serious loss in our foreign sales of leading sta- 
ples, much more to compensate the loss of our marine and related 
industries? Why not see the wiser and the better course, to put 
the bung into the barrel, and stop the flow of gold into the 
lockers of foreign fleets? Adopt the policy of England. That is 
not theoretical ‘‘free trade,’’ but practical ascendancy on the sea. 
Britain is great in factories, but she is sovereign in ships. She 
sells and buys with perfect freedom, caring nothing for the bal- 
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ance of trade, because her over-grown marine takes care of that, 
and her Treasury, her bankers, merchants, and underwriters 
maintain it. As between imports and exports her balance of 
trade is always adverse. For the five years of 1885-89, the aver- 
age debit was $465,720,857. But this difference was not paid in 
coin. It was easily discharged by the service of her steam fleet, 
alone, which, at $60 per ton, could earn $466,478,640 annually. 
Then Great Britain has a sailing marine, which, at $30 per ton, 
can earn an additional sum of $74,016,360. And these estimates 
are well within the mark. Great Britain would not part with 
her merchant marine for all the factories of the United States, for 
she is ruled by men who know the use, and appreciate the worth 
of shipping of her own, and they do not, as do we, depend on 
chance for its existence. Great Britain’s independence, wealth 
and power have sprung from shipping. We learned this lesson 
at the outset of our career. Let us go back to the old book and 
study it over again. 

WILLIAM W. BATEs. 











Future Location of Cotton Industries, 


An inevitable consequence of social development is a move- 
ment towards a more economical adjustment of industries. The 
ever-increasing consumption of social products, and the use of 
larger capitals, and labor-saving methods with a consequent low- 
ering of prices is steadily forcing producers, who use traditional 
methods, out of the field. Every wealth-cheapening process cre- 
ates a disturbance in economic relations, and makes an industrial 
readjustment necessary. This process, though an inevitable ac- 
companiment of social improvement, has always been regarded 
as an injurious necessity by those whom it displaced. ‘To hand- 
loom weavers it came in the form of small factories, which they 
resisted with more force than they would use to resist a pestilence. 
When corporations appeared with larger capital and still better 
machineries, whose larger output undersold that of small fac- 
tories, another disturbance arose, as adjustment became necessa- 
ry, which roused the fierce opposition of small factory owners to 
corporations, so prevalent a generation ago. These experiences 
are now repeated on a higher plane, by the developments of trusts 
and syndicates, whose products undersell those of smaller corpo- 
rations; and corporations are now denouncing trusts as ‘“‘ huge 
monopolies,’’ simply because the cheaper products of trusts are 
forcing them to a profitless position, unless they adopt more pro- 
ductive methods. From like impulses workmen oppose the intro- 
duction of labor-saving appliances into their craft, often striking 
against the use of a new machine. 

This antagonism to new methods, which raises a practical 
barrier to social advance, especially when supported by the press 
and public opinion as it generally is, arises mainly from a failure . 
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to understand the trend of industrial progress. Neither capitalists 
nor laborers appear to realize, that the displacement of existing 
productive methods and industries, by others involving less labor 
to produce the same result, is an indispensable part of economic 
progress, and to resist this tendency is to resist social advance it- 
self. On the contrary, they appear to act upon the assumption, 
that anything which threatens to disturb the established condi- 
tion, and to supersede their methods by others more economical, 
is necessarily injurious. Consequently, instead of endeavoring to 
anticipate economic changes as a necessary phase of progress, and 
so to make transitions as gradual as possible, they have pursued 
a policy of resistance maintained until they are swept from their 
moorings as by a cyclone, often involving industrial and social 
disturbances, seriously injurious to the whole community. This 
uneconomic attitude has been frequently illustrated in the history 
of cotton manufacture, and until the lessons of experience are 
better understood, many disasters are in store for capitalists in that 
industry, in the near future. 

The development of economy in production comes along two 
general lines. One is, the introduction of labor-saving methods 
into industry in the form of better machinery, or superior organi- 
zation, and administrative ability. The other is, the transference 
of industries to more advantageous localities, where the cost of 
production can be reduced by placing factories near the source of 
raw material, or nearer the market for finished products. In other 
words, industrial progress involves economic development of in- 
struments and economic selection of location. It is commonly as- 
sumed, especially by the let-alone school of economists, that if 
left entirely to competition, industries will always arise in those 
countries and localities possessing economic conditions most 
favorable to their success. Contrary tothis @ priori assumption, 
industries, especially manufacturing industries have often arisen 
and obtained a considerable degree of supremacy in countries and 
localities least suited to their highest development. 
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Another fact quite prominent in the history of manufacture 
is, that change of location is usually one of the last phases of 
industrial evolution. The reason for this is, that a change of lo- 
cation is always most reluctantly undertaken. The transfer of in- 
dustries from one country to another is not only accompanied by 
considerable risk, but it further involves a radical change of so- 
cial and economic environment, which is never voluntarily braved, 
except under the spur of exceptionally large profits, or the fear of 
threatened losses. Consequently we find in the development of 
industry, that improvements in machinery generally precede im- 
provements in location. 

This has been fully illustrated in the development of the cot- 
ton industry. The first great departure in the development of 
cotton manufacture from hand-labor to factory methods took place 
in England. For a considerable time after the invention of the 
power-loom, England was practically the cotton manufacturer of 
the world, although she was geographically more uneconomically 
situated for that industry than almost any other country. She 
was over 3,000 miles from the source of her raw material, and an 
equal distance from alarge part of the market for her finished 
product. It was only because improvements in her machinery 
more than offset the disadvantage of her location, that she was 
able so long to secure supremacy in that industry. Now, one of 
the inevitable, and at the same time most beneficial results of the 
development of manufacturing industries is their socializing in- 
fluence upon the laboring classes.* The varieties of social influ- 
ence, which are brought into operation by the contact and 
intercourse of concentrated industries, not only stimulates the 
growth of new desires and makes a higher standard of living in- 
evitable, but it also develops intelligence and force of character, 
which are sure to enforce demands for more leisure, better social 
opportunities and higher wages, by the improved social life made 
necessary. 

Every effort of laborers for social advance, either in the form 


*See Gunton’s Principles of Social Economics, p. 323. 
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of a shorter working day, or higher wages, has been resisted 
by English manufacturers as destructive of their power to com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers. In 1845 the cotton manu- 
facturers of Manchester issued a proclamation containing fourteen 
reasons why a ten-hour law would be ruinous to English manu- 
facturers ; and threatened to transfer their capital to the con- 
tinent if the law was adopted, just as if a rise of wages and the 
social improvement of the masses could ever be prevented by the 
transfer of capital to the continent. They seemed not to under- 
stand that capital is to be encouraged, protected, or even tolerated, 
only on the condition that it contributes to social advancement, 
which is impossible without a rise in real wages. Whenever 
capital in any given form has become incapable of holding its 
position without arresting social progress, it has ceased to fill its 
function as a wealth-cheapening instrument, and is no longer of 
real advantage. However as a matter of fact the working day 
was reduced to ten hours, and wages rose. The predictions of 
manufacturers were not fulfilled. Capital did not flee to the 
continent, but remained in England with greater prosperity than 
ever before. 

It is probably true however, that every advance in the 
direction of shorter hours and higher wages really constitutes an 
actual encroachment upon profits, and if the advance is very 
large, it may eliminate altogether the profits of smaller or less 
competent capitalists, sometimes indeed compelling them to leave 
the business. Since this is the only way any real improvement 
in the social condition of the masses can be secured, the question 
is whether a rise of wages or a reduction of the hours of labor 
should be prevented, in order to perpetuate the existence of the 
most incompetent producers. Were such the case, industrial pro- 
gress would be arrested in order to preserve the existence of the 
least worthy. Such, however, is not the law of social evolution. 
The movement of society is forward and upward, and capitalists 
who can not aid that progress will not be allowed to prevent it, 
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but will be forced to adjust themselves to the movement in some 
other function, or to disappear. Nor is it injurious to the com- 
munity. Since business surrendered for such reasons serves to 
increase opportunity for more efficient producers. Profits thus 
transferred from the manufacturers to the masses extend con- 
sumption, and furnish a new basis for the introduction of further 
improvements in machinery, and further concentration of capital. 
A net increase of wealth to the community is thus secured, and 
higher wages without permanently diminished profits become 
possible. In this way through the pressure of the rising social 
life, and increased demands of the masses upon the surplus pro- 
ducts of industry, labor-saving methods have been forced into ex- 
istence, and cheap products, which were impossible with the low 
wages of fifty years ago, can now be profitably furnished with 
wages more than doubled. 

By using improved methods thus developed, England has 
succeeded in postponing the transfer of the cotton manufacture 
from Lancashire to locations nearer the source of raw material. 
When English manufacturers reach their limit in the direction of 
improved machinery in that industry, they will begin to work at 
a disadvantage, and the cotton manufacture of Lancashire will 
cease to be a profitable industry, since the use of similar 
machinery near the source of the cotton supply would yield 
better economic results. Nor does this fact necessarily bode ill for 
English capital, if the tendency be properly understood. There is 
no more reason why cotton cloth should be. manufactured in 
Lancashire than why cucumbers should be raised in Iceland. 
The only reason why cotton manufacture developed in England 
was, that she could more than offset the disadvantage of a bad 
location, by superior methods and superior management. When 
she ceases to be able to do this, cotton manufacturing will cease 
to be a profitable industry, and capital will gradually leave it for 
some more lucrative, surplus-yielding investment. In other words 
English capital will either leave the cotton industry altogether, or 
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transfer it to a more advantageous location. That the cotton in- 
dustry will be transferred to cotton-growing countries is as cer- 
tain as is the progress of society. 

If English capitalists recognize the fundamental principle in 
social development, namely, that maximum economy involves the 
establishment of manufactures in the nearest economic proximity 
to the source of raw material, they will see that future cotton 
manufacture must be in some cotton-growing country, and Eng- 
lish capital and ingenuity must serve civilization, by producing 
commodities, for which it is economically better adapted, so that 
the transfer of that industry may become possible, without injury 
to England, and with great advantage to the rest of mankind. 

On the other hand, if they continue to ignore the inevitable 
drift of this movement, and insist upon keeping that industry in 
Lancashire by means of cheap labor, after they have lost the 
power to keep it by superior machinery, they will soon find 
themselves in the midst of increasing industrial disaster, a fore- 
taste of which they are already receiving in periods of depression, 
now becoming annual, and frequently involving general stoppage, 
or half-time working in the cotton industry. 

The history of the cotton industry in America is strikingly 
similar to that of England; it has gone through many of the same 
phases of development. ‘Through the application of a protective 
tariff in the early part of the century, the supply of cotton cloth 
for America was transferred from Lancashire to New England. 
A rapidly increasing home market in this country furnished an 
economic basis for the concentration of capital, and for the devel- 
opment of superior methods of production, which has eliminated 
practically all difference previously existing in cost of production, 
without lowering the American standard of wages. The social- 
izing conditions accompanying greater specialization of labor, con- 
centration of population and development of cities, here as in 
England, naturally inspired the masses with new desires, and led 
to their demanding a higher standard of living, involving higher 
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wages, fewer hours of labor, and other kindred improvements in 
their industrial and social conditions. 

Having accepted English notions regarding the economic re- 
lations of labor and capital, New England manufacturers followed 
the same policy their Lancashire brethren had pursued, and op- 
posed all demands of workingmen for higher wages, or greater 
social opportunities. The fact that American manufacturers 
were secured against foreign competition by a protective tariff, for 
the special purpose of improving the condition of American la- 
borers, was apparently ignored except upon political occasions. 
And the industrial warfare of England was practically repeated 
in New England. The arguments presented in the English Par- 
liament against the ten-hour movement in 1844 was rehearsed to 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1874. For the same reason that 
capital was going to leave England if such a ruinous policy was 
adopted, it was going to flee from Massachusetts if the ten-hour 
law was passed, and in both cases when the hours of labor were 
reduced, the evil prophesies were not fulfilled. Such encroach- 
ment upon manufacturer’s profits as a shorter working day at the 
same wages involved, had the same effect which it had previously 
produced in England, namely, to force capitalists to adopt supe- 
rior methods, by which nature could be made to produce more at 
the same cost, and thus replace the profits which had been taken 
by the laborer’s demands. This process has been going on for 
sixty years, during which time the ruin of our manufacturers has 
been repeatedly predicted, unless these concessions cease. Yet 
during that period wages of operatives have more than doubled, 
the price of cotton cloth has fallen 75%, and capitalists are better 
off than ever. In 1875, the first year after the passage of the 
Massachusetts ten-hour law, manufacturers could not make cot- 
ton cloth for less than five cents a yard, and to-day, despite the 
enforcement of that law and a subsequent increase of wages, they 
can make the same cloth at three and a quarter cents a yard, and 
obtain a handsome profit. 
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It should be observed in this connection, especially in con- 
sidering the effect of reducing hours of labor, that New England 
manufacturers labor under one disadvantage, which did not ex- 
ist in England, namely, a lack of uniformity in legislative action. 
Whatever hours of labor were reduced by statute in England, the 
law was uniform in its application to industry throughout the 
whole country, hence so far as English manufacturers were con- 
cerned it affected them all alike. In this country uniformity of 
legislation is limited to each individual State, and no industrial or 
political advance occurs in all States at the same time. On the 
contrary in nearly all these respects, Massachusetts has taken the 
lead not only of New England States, but of the whole country. 
She was first to establish a labor bureau. For generations she 
had led in nearly all movements for higher wages, and she has 
been distinctly in the vanguard regarding educational facilities 
and compulsory school attendance for working children; she has 
led by many years all other States in reducing hours of labor, and 
she is about the only State to maintain intact the democratic 
principle of annual elections. 

Now it may be admitted, that suddenly to raise wages, or to 
shorten the working day to any considerable extent in one State, 
and not in others, is apt to impose a temporary disadvantage 
upon capitalists in that State. Although the importance of this 
point has doubtless been under-estimated by operatives, it has 
been greatly exaggerated by employers. This is due to taking a 
too narrow view of the subject. Instead of considering the new 
forces directly and indirectly brought into action by a given 
change of industrial relations, they, like Ricardoan economists, 
reason upon the assumption that other things will remain the 
same. ‘This they never do. Reasoning upon the erroneous as- 
sumption that ‘‘other things remain the same,’’ led English 
economists to develop the theory ‘‘that profits fall, as wages rise.”’ 
and vice versa, a theory always false because other things never 
remain the same under such circumstances. This is precisely 
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the case with the Massachusetts manufacturers. They assume 
that to increase wages or to reduce hours of labor, when their 
competitors in the neighboring States do not, is sure to make them 
poorer by that amount, because other things being the same, they 
will produce less. Their mistake is in failing to see that other 
things do not remain the same. In 1874 they actually expected 
the adoption of the ten-hour law to proportionately reduce their 
profits, and when after several years’ experience, such was found 
not to be the case, it was insisted that the loss must have come 
out of the laborers. Upon the strength of this assumption Mr. 
Edward Atkinson and others declared before a legislative com- 
mittee in 1879, that Massachusetts operatives were receiving one- 
eleventh less wages than were similar operatives in other New 
England States. So strongly was this insisted upon, that an offi- 
cial investigation was made, which proved that on an average 
Massachusetts operatives received nearly one-eleventh more wages 
than those of other New England States, instead of one-eleventh 
less, as had been claimed. 

Nor is there anything strange in this when all the facts are 
considered. ‘The simple truth is that each dollar produced more 
wealth under a ten-hour system in Massachusetts than under an 
eleven-hour system in the other States. This was the result of 
a number of forces brought into operation by this variation. 
In the first place, the reduction of the hours of labor in Massa- 
chusetts was a magnet of great attraction to the more intelligent, 
characterful operatives throughout New England, so that the 
best workmen naturally gravitated to the State where a shorter 
working day prevailed. This practically gave Massachusetts 
manufacturers their pick of New England operatives, and with it 
a greater average productive efficiency. Next, this higher aver- 
age among their workmen made a higher rate of speed possible 
for their machinery. Through various improvements, and re- 
adjustments in these respects, during the first six years, a weaver 
was enabled to make six cuts (270 yards) a week per loom, in- 
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stead of five and a halfcuts (247 yards) as formerly, or about one- 
eleventh more, with like gain in other departments. In conse- 
quence of these advantages and a gradual introduction of im- 
proved appliances, Massachusetts manufacturers have been as 
prosperous, their profit as large, the general rate of wages higher, 
and their products greater than in any other State, facts which 
they now frankly admit. 

Moreover this progress has made a similar advance in other 
States necessary, and now nearly all the Eastern States have 
adopted a ten-hour workivg day. Thus, through the action and 
reaction of economic and social forces, the very change, which 
was confidently expected to destroy the profits of Massachusetts 
capital, ruin her industry, and impoverish her people, has led 
to an actual increase in her production, more leisure, higher 
wages, and lower prices, without diminishing profits to capital, 
not in Massachusetts alone, but practically throughout the East- 
ern States. 

Nothing succeeds like success, the greatest incentive to pro- 
gress is progress, high wages make higher wages necessary, free- 
dom inspires efforts for more freedom. So itis with Massachu- 
setts operatives. Having experienced great benefit by reducing 
the working time from 66 hours a week to 60, they now desire a 
further reduction to 54 hours a week, but with a highly creditable 
endeavor to avoid unnecessary industrial disturbances, they modify 
their demands from 54 to 58 hours a week. Yet, strange to say, 
manufacturers are opposing this moderate demand in the same 
manner, repeating the same arguments, and making the same dis- 


mal predictions, which have characterized their attitude on earlier’ 


occasions. In a remonstrance to the Legislature dated April roth, 
1890, the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association say, ‘‘ We desire to 
call your attention to the 58-hour bill now before the Legislature, 
and to point to some of the dangers which threaten the great tex- 
tile industry of this State, and especially of Fall River, should this 
bill become a law.’’ Then after pointing out the extent of the 
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cotton industry and its importance to the State, they add,—‘‘Any 
legislation that tends to further (?) handicap, and burden this great 
industry with restrictions not placed upon our competitors in 
other States, no matter in how small degree, will, we believe, not 
only check our growth, but by lessened production and conse- 
quent increased cost, diminish the value of our product and the 
earnings of our operatives.’’ And they conclude their remon- 
strance as follows: ‘‘ We therefore wish to enter our most vigor- 
ous and most emphatic protest against the passage of the 58-hour 
bill, because we believe that, should it become a law, it will lessen 
the value of our property; will diminish its capacity to earn divi- 
dends for our stockholders, and will, the day it goes into effect, cut 
down the wages of our operatives.”’ 

It will be observed, that the objection urged against the 
slight reduction of working hours from 60 to 58 per week is, that 
it will increase the cost of production, but this would be equally 
true of an increase of wages, since that would have the same ef- 
fect on the cost of production. Such reasoning would manifestly 
make higher wages, or shorter hours forever impossible, as those 
objections would be just as true at one time as another. 

If capitalists would learn that profits are a reward for pro- 
moting progress, and when capital ceases to do that, its days of 
usefulness are ended, and its claims to public consideration gone, 
they would change their whole attitude towards the progressive 
movement of society. Instead of resisting all the influences 
which promote a rise of wages, or a reduction of hours, they 
would endeavor to forecast the movement of these influences and 
prepare for a readjustment whenever they occur, by devising 
better business machineries. They would also recognize the 
fact that when their resources in that direction are exhausted, 
economy will have to be sought in improved locations, ard this 
movement will continue until it reaches the point, where it is im- 
possible to advance further without permanently increasing the 
cost of production, or to take from nature in larger product, all 
it gives in higher wages or shorter hours. 
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It is urged that the opposition toa 58-hour law to-day is 
more justifiable than was that to a 60-hour law in 1874, because 
the possibility of increasing the product by obtaining superior 
operatives, and the mere speeding of machinery has been practi- 
cally exhausted. There is doubtless some truth in this, but it 
only shows that, if Massachusetts is to avoid becoming a hind- 
rance to progress, she must utilize hér superior intelligence in de- 
vising new means of economy. The Draper shuttle-invention, 
which claims to save more than one-third of the labor of weaving, 
will help her in that direction. 

The chief complaint, however, is based upon Southern com- 
petition. In their remonstrance already referred to they say: ‘“We 
wish to call attention to the great danger which threatens us from 
the competition of Southern mills. In addition to the natural ad- 
vantage of abundant water-power, cheap coal, and nearness to the 
cotton fields, but few restrictions are placed on hours of labor, 
which vary from 66 to 72 hours per week.’’ What they really ask 
then is, that the transfer of cotton manufacture to its most economic 
location, where ‘‘the natural advantage of abundant water power, 
cheap coal, and nearness to the cotton fields’’ exists, shall be pre- 
vented by checking the social advancement of the laboring 
classes in Massachusetts and the East. 

For Massachusetts capitalists to say, they are willing to adopt 
a 58 or a 54-hour system when all their competitors do the same, 
is to say nothing to the purpose. Exceptional privileges always 
imply exceptional duties and responsibilities. Those, who lead 
in the march of civilization, always have to experiment with new 
institutions and new methods. ‘This isasit should be, since those, 
who have had the advantage of higher civilization and greater 
intelligence, are most capable of dealing with new conditions. 
That is why the more advanced countries, like America and Eng- 
land, always have to endure agitations for political, industrial and 
social concessions, from which such countries as Austria, Russia, 
Turkey, and India are exempt. In short, increased demands for 
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wealth and freedom by the masses are inevitable accompaniments 
of a rising civilization, and if American and Massachusetts man- 
ufacturers desire to escape these conditions and enjoy the peace 
of the immobile, they have only to retire to the rear of civiliza- 
tion. They can enjoy all the advantages of long hours and low 
wages by going to South Carolina, Mississippi, or better still by 
going to Southern Russia or India, but to do that, they must sur- 
render freedom, safety, culture and other advantages of a high 
civilization. They cannot have advanced social life and intelli- 
gent operatives with low wages and long hours. If, therefore, 
they hope to remain at the head of civilization, they must be pre- 
pared for an ever increasing social advance. When they can no 
longer hold an industry without checking the laborer’s progress, 
they must conclude either to change their industry, or their posi- 
tion in civilization. 

For the same reason that in the economic development of in- 
dustries, England must ultimately surrender the manufacture of 
cotton-cloth to America or India, when she ceases to obtain her pro- 
fits from improved methods, so New England will have to surren- 
der that industry to the South, when she fails to offset by skill and 
machinery the natural advantages afforded by location near the 
source of raw material. This is an irrevocable law in social evolu- 
tion which capitalists must recognize, or pay the penalty. If, for 
any reason in the zigzag movement of civilization, an industry has 
its rise at great distance from the source of raw material, the fact 
that it can only hold that position by the development of superior 
methods, compels the superior civilization to furnish improved 
machinery in place of inferior. And this improved machinery is 
transferred to the inferior country as soon as the superior stops 
improving it. Itis in this way that factory methods, which 
arose in England, are getting transferred to less civilized countries. 
It is only by this economic adjustment of industry, that maximum 
econon in production can be accomplished, and every nation 
and locality be led to follow the industries for which they have 
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the greatest economic capacity both as to the character of people, 
and the nature of physical opportunities. 

The ultimate transfer of the cotton industry from New Eng- 
land to the South may be regarded as an inevitable consequence 
of industrial development, which should be neither feared nor 
prevented. Indeed, it is tothe development of manufactures in 
the South that we must look for real civilizing forces able to 
make the Southern States an integral part of our civilization, 
which they have never yet been. This does not mean that New 
England manufacturers should surrender the cotton industry, but 
it means that they should only endeavor to hold it by the use of 
superior economic methods, and not by resisting the influence of 
social improvement; in other words, improved machinery, and not 
by inferior labor. 

Nor will the transfer of the cotton industry to the South 
necessarily injure New England. Just as fast as the cotton 
factory is transferred to the South by virtue of higher wages and 
shorter hours, social life in the East will rise by new and more pro- 
fitable industries of a higher order to more improved social life. 
If instead of antagonizing this movement, they anticipate it, and 
adjust themselves to it, the change will not be sudden or injuri- 
ous, but will come almost insensibly, and capital will gradually 
be transferred from cotton manufacture to other more artistic in- 
dustries, for which the South itself will begin to furnish a market, 
as it gets the socializing influence of manufacturing industries. 
This tendency has already set in, and some of the coarser fabrics 
are now made in Southern States. And silks, fine woolens, car- 
pets, jewelry, clocks, and numerous other finer industries are 
gradually taking their places. The same is true to a consider- 
able degree of iron. If Eastern manufacturers will recognize 
this important fact, and seek to adjust themselves to new indus- 
tries, and let the production of cottons, stoves, etc., go South, 
they will not only contribute more to our national development 
and the growth of our civilization, but they will avoid many dis- 
astrous conflicts, which must inevitably accompany any attempt to 
keep the cotton industry in New England by resisting the pro- 
gress of Eastern laborors. 














History of Eight Hours in Australia, 


That a general reduction of the hours of labor is a most ef- 
fectual means of increasing the social opportunity and perma- 
nently improving the condition of the laboring classes, has now 
become a demonstrable fact. It is one of the few demands by la- 
borers that has invariably succeeded. Asa method of industrial 
advance it has now an unbroken history of nearly three-quarters 
of a century, and during that time it has been applied in differ- 
ent countries, States and industries, and without a single excep- 
tion has proved a permanent advantage, not to laborers alone, but 
to all classes. Increased general intelligence, higher social and 
moral character, better citizenship, higher wages, and greater in- 
dustrial prosperity have always followed the permanent and ra- 
tional adoption of this policy. So unmistakable is this, that a 
fair trial has never failed to convert its original opponents, often 
transforming them into ardent defenders. 

In England the beneficial effect of the various reductions of 
the hours of labor, and particularly of the adoption of the 
Ten-Hour law, was so conspicuous that many leading statesmen, 
who opposed it, subsequently publicly admitted their error in 
Parliament, and testified to the great advantages that had re- 
sulted from its adoption.* The same is true of Massachusetts. 
Although the bulk of manufacturers in that State vigorously re- 
sisted the adoption of the Ten-Hour law, they are now practically 
unanimous in their approval of it, and while they are not ready 
for a Nine-Hour law, they would oppose any attempt to return 
to an Eleven-Hour system. 

Thus far however, the only place in the world where any 


general attempt has been made to establish an Eight-Hour sys- 


*See Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, pp. 304-328, also “‘The Economic and Social Import- 
ance of the Eight-Hour Movement.” 
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tem is Australia. And now after a trial of 34 years, comes the 
testimony that an Eight-Hour system in the Colony of Victoria 
has been an unqualified industrial success—a benefit to all and an 
injury tonone. The story is told by Mr. John Ray, one of Eng- 
land’s ablest economic writers, in ‘‘ Zhe Economic Journal, the 
journal of the British Economic Association.’’ After describing 
the early struggles for eight hours by a small band of seven hun- 
dred laborers in Victoria, and the general opposition they had to 
encounter, he says: ‘‘ But now, there is not a turbulent thought; 
Parliament adjourns for the day, the Colonial offices are closed, 
and the Governor-General, after witnessing the show from the 
Treasury windows, drives on to the Gardens, receives a loyal ad- 
dress as the representative of the Queen, and then, with leading 
statesmen and some of the largest employers of labor, sits down 
toa banquet as the guest of the workingmen. Speeches are 
made, in which capitalists, politicians, and laborers all rejoice to- 
gether over an experiment that once caused many anxieties, but 
which they now acknowledge has, without doing any injury to 
trade, given the working people the time to live the life of rational 
beings, and in the opinion of some of the speakers, has even de- 
veloped that remarkable love of out-door enjoyment which is 
now creating a merrier England under the Southern Cross.’’ 

In describing the struggle necessary on the part of laborers 
to secure and maintain an eight-hour day, he says: ‘‘ The build- 
ing trades, everywhere the pioneers of short-hour movements— 
the masons, quarrymen, bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, plumbers, and builders’ laborers have enjoyed it unin- 
terruptedly, though not without severe struggles, since 1856. 
The coach-builders also won it at the same time, but lost it in 
1859, and did not recover it again for more than twenty years. 
In amends, however, the iron trades—engineers, boiler-makers, 
and iron-moulders—obtained it in 1859, but for the next ten 
years the only accession to the movement were the ship-wrights. 
From 1869 to 1879 only five more trades joined—the seamen, sail- 
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makers, brick-makers, gas-stokers, and mill-sawyers. In 1879 
there were seventeen eight-hour trades in Melbourne, in 1883 there 
were still only twenty, but in 1884 there were nine new acces- 
sions, in 1885 there were five more, in 1886 ten more, and in 1888 
four. The new accessions include every variety of occupation, 
skilled and unskilled—bakers, brewers, saddlers, tobacconists, 
glass bottle-makers, bootmakers, wharf-laborers, agricultural im- 
plement-makers, tanners and curriers, cutters and trimmers, 
pressers, brassfounders, portmanteau-makers, timber-yard em- 
ployes, aerated water and cordial makers, ironworkers’ assistants, 
railway and public service laborers (navvies), wood-turners, brush- 
makers, wicker-workers, cigar-makers, corporation laborers (scav- 
engers), engine-drivers, malsters’ assistants, furniture trade em- 
ployes, confectioners, coopers, coach-builders, felt hatters, print- 
ers, bookbinders, tinsmiths, japanners, and farriers. The only 
trades which still work long hours are the dyers, the tailors (ex- 
cept the cutters, trimmers and pressers), the textile workers, and 
the rope-makers. Agricultural labor, too, remains out of the 
short-hour movement.”’ 

Speaking of the bakers Mr. Rae says: ‘‘ Before then, the 
bakers of Melbourne had been working fifteen hours a day. 
They bethought them—so they reasoned—that they had been for 
a long time paying for short hours to their neighbors, and that 
their neighbors ought now to pay for short hours to them; they 
resolved to have their day reduced first to ten hours, and then, 
after a few months, they resolved again to have it reduced to 
eight, and though far from being a powerful trade—for they are 
scattered in very small shops employing only two or four hands 
each, so that in a strike men’s places are easily filled—they suc- 
ceeded in securing this reduction of their working day, and what 
is not a little remarkable, in securing it without putting a farthing 
on the price of the loaf, without losing a six-pence of wages, and 
without providing room for more than half the unemployed 
bakers in the city. Their victory made an impression on other 
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trades, and} the movement spread. In obtaining that victory 
they owed much to the support given them by powerful organiza- 
tions of the combined eight-hour trades. . . a - 
Possibly a new and better educated generation had arisen, but any- 
how they came to set a value on the short day they had not set be- 
fore, and to feel it to be for them, what it already was for so many of 
their friends, an essential of existence. One more section of the 
working class had added the short day to their standard of life, to 
the sum of comforts which the opinions and habits of their class 
make daily necessaries of being ; and the sentiment passed on 
from trade to trade, and stopped only when it reached those which 
are largely affected by the opinion and habits of women. The 
principal branches of industry in which long hours still prevail in 
Melbourne are those in which women are largely employed—the 
tailor trade in which two-thirds of the hands are women, and the 
textile factories, like wool-mills, for example, in which there are 

three women employed for every two men. * S ° 

The English Ten-Hours Act was always more popular, both 
before it passed and after, among the adult males, whose earn- 

ings it incidentally reduced, than among the female operatives 
for whose special protection it was devised. Its advocates had 
never done complaining of the apathy with which it was viewed 

by the married women, and the persistent opposition of 
the unmarried. Andin Melbourne the voice of the female fac- 

tory hands before the Shop Hours Commission in 1883 and 1884 
was raised in favor of the long working day. ° * The 

Factory Acts of Victoria of 1874 and 1885, accordingly, which 

provide an eight-hours’ limit for female work in factories, have 

remained in suspense from the first at the female operatives’ own 

request.’’ 

Thus we see that in Australia as everywhere else, those get 
short hours and high wages only, whose social necessities impel 
the demand for them, and women’s wages are lower than men’s 
because they are contented to live on less than menare. Al- 
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though Mr. Rae, who still holds the supply and demand idea re- 
garding wages thinks wages cannot be increased by shortening the 
hours of labor, is forced to admit that reducing the working day 
did not reduce wages, and says: ‘The wages in all the building 
trades remained exactly the same from 1856, when they short- 
ened their hours of labor, till 1860. * . ° We have 
figures for only some of the trades which obtained the eight. 
hours day in 1883 and the following year, but these figures show 
the same result. The bookbinders, who got the eight-hours day in 
1883, had from £2 to £3 a week in the years 1880-83, and they 
had still £2 to £3 a week in the years 1885-87. The coopers, 
who obtained the boon the same year, had ros. a day in 1880-83, 
and still had ros. a day in 1885-87. The bootmakers, becoming 
an eight-hours trade in 1885, were still paid in 1887 at the old 
rates, but then they were piece rates. The tanners adopted the 
system in 1886, and were still paid the same old rates of wages in 
1887. The saddlers, who first joined the procession in 1885, had 
£2 to £3 a week in 1883-85, and still had from £2 to £3 a week in 
1886-88. The printers and hatters who are paid by the piece, ef- 
fected a small rise, but whether enough to keep their daily earn- 
ings the same as before, I am unable to say, and the farriers’ wages, 
which did not rise the first two years after the change, showed a 
tendency to rise inthe nexttwo. ‘The bakers, who had been paid 
40s.a week upto 1881, received only from 25s. to 35s. in 1882 and 
1883, but after the reduction of their hours from 15 to Io in the 
latter year, their wages arose to 50s., and when their hours were 
a few months afterwards again reduced from to to 8, their wages 
remained unchanged, and have been 50s. a week eversince. * * 

A shortening of hours has always two immediate effects—it 
improves the mettle of the masters, and it improves the mettle of 
the men. The masters set themselves at once to practice econo- 
mies of various sorts, to make more efficient arrangements of the 
work, to introduce better machinery or to speed the old, to 
try the double-shift and other expedients to maintain and even 
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augment the production of their works. The men return to 
their toil in better heart after their ampler rest, reinvigorated both 
in nerve and muscle, and make up in the result sometimes in part, 
sometimes wholly, by the intensity of their labor for the loss of 
its duration. Victorian experience shows the recoupment almost 
complete. 

There is an occasional tendency, apparently, to a diminu- 
tion of the number of establishments in a trade after the shorten- 
ing of the day, but none to the diminution of their gross product. 
Probably some of the weaker employers—those with insufficient 
capital or inferior skill or old-fashioned plant—are forced by the 
change to go to the wall or to amalgamate with a more enterpris- 
ing neighbor. 

The brewers of Melbourne conceded the eight-hours day in 
1885; and some of them, as I am informed through private 
sources, had recourse within the following years to the double- 
shift system, and acknowledged that while they had looked with 
great dread to the effect of the short hours before they were 
granted, they have found themselves now more prosperous than 
ever.”’ 

Mr. Rae then gives several tables of official statistics from a 
number of trades, including saddlers, bootmakers, agricultural 
implement makers, coach-makers etc., showing that the number 
of establishments diminished, but the horse power and the pro- 
duct per laborer increased under the Eight-Hour System. In 
other words that greater concentration of capital, improved ma- 
chinery and efficiency of management were brought into requisi- 
tion, which refunded to capitalists in larger production what they 

had given to laborers in shorter hours; a result that accom- 
panies every step of true industrial advance. And the more 
economic and rational the means by which the advance is brought 
about, the more certain is this result to follow, and everybody 
ultimately be better off by virtue of the laborer’s improvement. 
After enforcing his statistics by the testimony of a large 
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number of leading men in Australia, and of Englishmen who 
have visited Australia, he proceeds to discuss the use working- 
men have made of the increased leisure, and its influence upon 
their social character, and says: ‘‘ What use does the workingman 
of Victoria make of the leisure he has obtained through the eight- 
hours day? The ‘go’ and energy he is said by so many observ- 
ers to put into his work is itself good evidence that he does not 
spend his time in vicious dissipation. If a shorter day in the 
workshop meant only a longer evening in the tavern, he could not 
possibly show such signs of invigoration, and his day’s work and 
his day’s wages would soon have hopelessly declined. The gen- 
eral opinion in Victoria is that the habits of working men have 
improved, and not deteriorated, through the short hours. By 
leaving work early in the afternoon, they are enabled to live out 
in the suburbs in neat cottages with little gardens behind them, 
which are almost invariably owned by their occupiers, and they 
spend much of their leisure tending their little gardens or in 
some out-door sport, or with their families. The two effects cf 
the Ten-Hours Act in this country (England) were the multipli- 
cation of mechanics’ institutes, night schools, and popular lec- 
tures on the one hand, and the multiplication of garden allot- 
ments on the other. Work-people had neither time nor energy 
for such pursuits before—the only resource of the languid is the 
tavern. But with a longer evening at their disposal, it becomes 
worth while devising other ways of enjoying it, and favorite means 
among the English factory hands seemed to be the mechanics’ 
institute in winter, and the garden allotment in summer. So also 
in Melbourne. There is a peculiar affection in the way the work- 
ing people, who gave evidence before the Shop Hours’ Commission 
spoke of their gardens, and this little possession has become an 
established institution among the working class of that city—part 
of their customary standard of existence. There are regular 
auctions of building ground on Saturday afternoons, to which 
the workers goand buy their lots. They then erect their cottage 
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and lay out their garden, and gradually pay offthe cost. People 
are fond of celebrating the social and political virtues of a peas- 
ant proprietary, but the city of Melbourne has even a better wall 
of security in the belt of working-class cottages by which it is en- 
circled, and the pride of the modest owners in their little home 
and garden diverts them not merely from political, but from con- 
vivial temptations. The population has thus been undergoing 
most important changes of national character, which could not 
have come about at all without the longer leisure provided by the 
eight-hours day. 

In the same way there has been developed that remarkable love 
of out-door recreation which is now characteristic of Victoria. 
The bright, warm climate no doubt encourages this disposition, but 
the shorter day of work allowed the opportunity for its gratifi- 
cation. Nor do the Victorian people neglect more intellectual 
pleasures. Every visitor to Melbourne, for example, remarks on 
the magnificent Public Library of the city, thronged with work- 
ing-class readers on the Saturday afternoons. Sir John Cooke 
found 605 readers there when he visited it—about half as many 
again as the great reading room of the British Museum will 
hold—and he was told by his guide, Sir R. Barry, that that 
was about the usual number on the Saturday afternoon. In the 
matter of free libraries, Victoria is far before us. It has 229 for 
its population of a million, while the whole United Kingdom can 
as yet boast only 200 for its population of thirty-six millions. 
The Melbourne Working Men’s College has more than 2,000 
students, and 53 per cent of these are genuine artisans or day- 
laborers. Shortening the day necessitates developments like 
these. Leisure now and then may be largely wasted in drinking 
more, but where the working-class get it as a permanent possess- 
ion they devise, almost of necessity, many different ways of em- 
ploying it, and every new device is, so far, a successful rival of 
the tavern. 

The public-house interest in Victoria accordingly has al- 
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ways, I believe, been opposed to the eight-hours movement, and 
at some of the early elections it used all its influence against Min- 
isters like Captain (now Sir Andrew) Clarke, who had shown 
favor to the cause. ° . ° ; 

. a ° Now, all these things simply could not be, 
after thirty-four years of the short day, if the effect of shortening 
the day were, as many persons are forward to assert, to increase 
dissipation, and not as others say with more justice, to diminish 


it. 


* * 9 Altogether, the more we examine the sub- 
ject the more irresistibly is the impression borne in from all sides, 
that there is growing up in Australia, and largely in consequence 
of the eight-hours day, a working-class which for general morale, 
intelligence, and industrial efficiency is probably already supe- 
rior to that of any other branch of our Anglo-Saxon race, and for 
happiness, cheerfulness, and all-round comfort of life has never 


‘i seen its equal in the world before. For all this advantage, more- 

over nobody seems to be a shilling the worse. * . . 
Shortening the day has apparently once again proved its own 
reward. ° - . Theoretically there must be a limit in 
the division of work and rest at which the maximum profitable- 
ness, or what is the same thing, the maximum efficiency, is 
reached; it would probably be different for differert nations and 
individuals as well as different trades; but the fact that the eight- 
hours day has been introduced without any disadvantage into so 
many varieties of occupations in Victoria suggests that that limit 
will be found, for the English race at all events, generally rather 
below than above the eight-hours day. 














Wages as a Criterion of Civilization. 


‘* This one fact the world hates that man becomes.”"—R. W, EMERSON. 


Economists of the past have been largely spokesmen for a 
favored few; they have advocated such measures and dissemi- 
nated such doctrines as seem likely to perpetuate the power of the 
few to the exclusion of the many. Men have had the effrontery 
to call that civilization which represented the wealth, intelligence 
and morality of a few, and have failed to realize the fact that past 
civilizations fell because of their exclusiveness, because remun- 
erative returns for labor expended were confined to a few. 

So that the history of civilization thus far has been the his- 
tory of the lack of it, and the history of wages the history of the 
smallness of them. 

Wages arise as a necessary result of man’s social nature. It 
was an increasing urgency of unsatisfied wants on the part of 
the laboring class, that brought about the transition from serfdom 
to wagedom. That was the acquisition by the laborer of the power 
to form a compact, and was an unmistakable sign of advancement 
in intelligence, self-respect and individuality. The present de- 
mand for shorter hours and higher wages is likewise the result of 
another stride of what may be called inherited intelligence in the 
laboring classes which constitute the larger part of the human 
family, and whose improvement alone can make civilization gen- 
eral until by the production of more wealth, and its equitable 
distribution through the medium of higher wages, poverty shall 
be gradually driven from human society, when, like Apollyon, 
it shall stretch its dragon wings in flight, and the civilized world 
see it no more forever. 
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Wages may be defined as the means of gratifying wants, and 
relatively to capital, as the price of service. Civilization may be 
defined subjectively as an increasing percentage of gratified 
wants, objectively, as the distribution of an increasing amount of 
well-being among an increasing proportion of the human fam- 
ily. Aslong as people believe that poverty must and always will 
exist, they will resort to all sorts of uneconomic methods by 
which to palliate the evils connected with it, but let it once be- 
come a vace-conviction that poverty need not, nay in the name of 
all that is reasonable, must not exist forever, then we shall look 
about for economic methods, which, accompanied as they will be 
by political power and social opportunity, will rapidly supersede 
such industrial attempts at reform as profit-sharing, such social 
methods as charity giving, such political methods as repressive 
legislation. Poverty has been on the decrease since the beginning 
of civilization ; by stimulating those forces and influences which 
decreased it thus far, we shall do much toward expediting its 
final extinction. What the laboring classes want is not necessa- 
rily land, but the means of securing moreof the benefits of the 
civilization thus far attained. Mr. Tolstoi is not alone in think- 
ing that if land were free, men would instantly renounce the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of city life and flock into the country. 
He does not see how absurd his ideal is, however, since city life 
is the very thing that differentiates our modern civilization from 
that of the feudal age, and it is in cities, and near cities that 
wages are the highest. Cities were the powers that enforced the 
wages-system in the first instance, and it will be in cities again 
that the recent demand for higher wages, and fewer labor hours 
will be enforced, for the promotion of individual and social well- 
being, and in the name, and for the sake of higher civilization. 

If cities may properly be regarded as the active centres of 
civilization, then the poverty, vice and crime connected with 
them must be eliminated, not by abolishing cities, but by increas- 
ing the desires of citizens, and raising their standard of living, 
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and still more by creating new industrial centres, and forming 
nuclei for new cities. We want no species of abolition, or revolu- 
tion, but only industrial evolution. We must take cities and the 
wages-system as they now are, and use them both to better ad- 
vantage. In spite of evils thus far connected with the wages- 
system, which have prevented its full development, it must be 
regarded as an advance on the part of the laboring classes 
towards a larger share in the results of civilization. All other 
methods of reform are temporary or local, or in some other way 
inadequate, and bear no sort of comparison with the transforming, 
wide-spread, and enduring effects, which always result from an 
increase of wages, and easily do away with the necessity for 
charities, profit-sharing and other shiftless methods now more or 
less in vogue. 

But pessimism in ecclesiastical garb has taught the total de- 
pravity of man, so that to increase wages would be only to lower 
civilization by giving men larger opportunities to go to the bad; 
in philosophic robes, it has taught us a sour-grape theory of life 
—to despise what we could not get, or to get it by immoral means; 
in economic attire it has taught the false doctrine of supply and 
demand as the determining element in wages and prices, and 
given usa fixed wages fund asa basis for the distribution of 
wealth, thus turning political economy into a bitter and depressive 
science. 

The political economy of the past has thought of wages as 
tending toa minimum. A modern writer calls it ‘‘ the service of 
limitations,’’ whereas it should properly become the service of 
the removal of limitations to human well-being. We have had 
suppression, oppression, and repression of the wage-receiving 
class, but the hour is close at hand when over a large portion of 
the inhabited globe, we are to have an emphatic expression of the 
will of the wage-receiving class, which will mean higher wages 
and a closer approximation to an ideal civilization. 

Economic science, or want of science, has taught that the 
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only remedy for poverty was war, pestilence, famine, the restric- 
tion of marriage, and the suppression of offspring. If such a 
doctrine as that had not been offset by the will of the wage-re- 
ceiving class, civilization would long ago have been ‘‘ past pray- 
ing for,’’ but as an old saying has it—‘‘Everybody knows more 
than anybody,”’ and the instincts of the wage-receiving class have 
been wiser than its doctors and law-givers. The whole body of 
economic doctrince which we have inherited from the past has been 
invalidated, or vitiated by its tendency to ignore men as the pivotal 
point of all economic movement. If, however, we make man 
rather than things the starting point, and observe how man’s in- 
creasing intelligence has enabled him to make larger drafts upon 
nature, we shall then see more clearly, how fundamental is the 
relation between wages and civilization. It is because wages re- 
present the well-being of the masses that they are to be regarded 
as the criterion of civilization, and when this is once clearly per- 
ceived, other points settle themselves more easily. 

It should be distinctly understood that there can be no so- 
lidity of the race, no permanency of institutions, no fraternity of 
man until the material well-being of the masses has first received 
due recognition : Wages high enough to secure ample food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, the possibility of wife or husband, of home and 
family, leisure for recreation and culture—not for the few alone, 
but forthe many, and ultimately for all—this is civilization’s line 
of march, and wages are its standard bearers. ‘The world, des- 
pite of croakers, is really growing better, not because there are 
any people now living more moral than Socrates, more sympathe- 
tic than St. John, more learned than St. Thomas Aquinas, or more 
intelligent than Plato, but because a continually increasing pro- 
portion of the human family are becoming more moral, more 
sympathetic, more learned, and more intellectual, and all this has 
been made possible by a greater distribution of wealth among the 
masses in the form of wages, or a larger remuneration for a day’s 


labor. 
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There is nothing that betokens so much for the good of 
society and the interests of civilization as the present demand 
for higher wages, backed as it is by the increasing intelligence of 
the masses. But the interests of labor cannot be forwarded ex- 
cept by intelligent direction of the static conditions of society; 
such interference has always been the key-note of an advanc- 
ing civilization. The old order of things must be interfered 
with, and all forms of doing for the individual must be super- 
seded as rapidly as possible, by such methods as enable the 
individual to do for himself. No religion is adequate which does 
not foreordain and predestinate the salvation of all; no civiliza- 
tion is fit to survive which does not make the interests of all its 
governing principal. Church, State and Society must adapt 
themselves to the modern conditions created by the factory sys- 
tem. The largeness of wages and of profits, the smallness of 
prices depend upon man’s drafts upon nature, and the proper 
distribution of the results. Nature never protests notes legiti- 
mately drawn upon her by the combined forces of labor and 
capital. To raise wages in response to the increasing intelligence 
and efficiency of the laboring class, would be worth more than all 
other reforms put together, since it would raise the general level 
of well-being, reduce the incentive to crime and vice, and render 
less necessary the prisons, poor-houses, hospitals and asylums, 
which now disfigure the fair face of christendom. Victor Hugo 
was not wholly wrong when he intimated that if such things exist 
it was society’s fault ; or, as he expressed it ‘‘it is your fault, my 
friend, and mine,’’ since we should bestir ourselves for their re- 
moval. The evils of over production would also be lessened, 
since the capacity to produce would be responded to by the wide- 
spread capacity to buy. Great wealth among a few to the exclu- 
sion of the many induces a kind of congestion in the constitution 
of society. What is wanted is a normal circulation of the good 
things of this life. This is a ‘‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’’ and it can only be brought about by steadily raising the 
purchasing power of a day’s work, till it inaugurates an indus- 
trial evolution and a higher civilization. W. E. Hart. 















Social Questions in Magazine Literature, 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Edmund Gosse writing on 
‘“The Influence of Democracy on Literature’ lends us a shining 
example of what we have elsewhere said on the merely ornamen- 
tal character of culture. 

He is evidently somewhat of the general opinion of the mac- 
aroni school, that democratic appreciation may ‘‘ come between 
the wind and their nobility’’ with its bad smells, and yet is 
vaguely struck with the fact that even in literature, things are 
improving; though the neglect of Mr. Arnold’s writings with 
others of his school might lead one to be dismal about the trend 
of literary matters. Were he not trained to think of views and 
words instead of real things and facts, he would see that the wide 
appreciation of Tennyson, which he himself mentions, was ample 
proof of an increasing interest in literature everywhere. And he 
had only to remark the ever-waxing volume of books good and 
bad from the press, to see that an ever-enlarging circle of persons 
must be getting educated up to the best, by the mere mechanical 
habit of reading much. He stumbles indeed over the threshold 
of this discovery, when he confesses that the newspapers treat lit- 
erary matters with growing sincerity and frequency, that Darwin, 
Morris and other good men are read, and that French literature 
was never so excellent as since it undertook to write for the masses. 

It would be a scurvy comment on letters indeed, if it were 
true that, to be at their best, they must appeal only to the few. 
Shakespeare and Homer wrote perhaps reasonably well, and have 
found readers even among the many-headed, so that any writer 
who is afraid of injuring his ‘‘style’’ if he attempts to become 
popular may take heart, and venture the experiment. It might 
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teach him something. Democracy can only help literature, since 
the greater the audience the greater the number of writers, and 
the best of many competitors must be better than the best of a few. 





Mr. G. P. Hamerton writes on the desire of a ‘‘Positive basis 
for Morality,”’ rejecting summarily the alleged bases of religion, 
custom and nature. His ideal of morality relates to truth, just- 
ice, purity (sexual) and honor. He finishes with the quite cor- 
rect notion that morality is always “‘relative and not positive’’ 
meaning absolute, and hopes that ‘‘a better social state may evolve 
a higher morality.’’ He does not see that evolution itself is 
moral, and the only morality; and that ‘‘a better social state’’ is 
better because of the increased complexity of its relations, and 
the increased necessity of exact moral adjustment. He looks 
upon society as an immense aggregation which is in constant dan- 
ger of losing its moral rules. He fears that the smoking axle- 
tree of society will first heat, and then ‘“‘seize,’’ as the mechanics 
say, arresting the moral movement of the world, unless the oil of 
moral precept is constantly poured upon its smoking journals. 
But society is no machine—it is an automatic whole whose self- 
regulating joints, like those of the body, furnish their own lubri- 
cation, such as no outside moral teaching could possibly supply. 
But not seeing that the development of society is thus in itself mo- 
rality, he curiously runs off into a condemnation of ‘‘the moral 
evils which arise from an eager desire for wealth, and the shame 
that attends poverty, which is despised, however honorable.’’ He 
thinks ‘‘a genuine democracy’’ the cure for such evils! For 
“‘democracy”’’ read, a modified socialism, and one gets his idea. 
As if anything but wealth could cure poverty, wherein immorality 
snuggles, and riots like rats ina sewer! As if the destitution, lim- 
itation, narrowness and filth of poverty could ever be anything but 
disgraceful! Asif its eagerness for wealth had not made the 


nineteenth century just, honorable, upright, clean and truthful 
beyond any previous century of the human race! Economic in- 
dustries are moralities. 
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‘*A Continental Statesman’’ gives an interesting account of 
the recent history and present status of Italy, in which he argues 
that the German alliance was a fatal blunder, and its pecuniary 
cost is likely to ruin the Monarchy of the Houseof Savoy. Also 
he believes the Papal question could be adjusted, as it needs so 
much to be, better under a Republic toward which Italy is hast- 
ening. It seems a great pity that the Italian government does not see 
that the Mafia, the Mala Vita and the Camorra are the inevitable 
products of extreme poverty. Men well-to-do do not go about to 
kill and rob whenever they findachance. It is not ‘‘ Greek 
character,’ as the London Times alleges, nor ‘‘ exaggerated indi- 
vidualism,’’ nor a ‘‘ personal indifference to the general good”’ 
(as if there were any general good there) that makes the assassin 
and the brigand of society ; it is the poverty of society, with the 
lack of effective desire for a better living, high taxation with bad 
government spending which increase poverty, and sow crime. 
Let the government give more attention to developing industrial 
and social opportunities for the people by reducing its military and 
other wasteful outlays then things would soon begin to mend. 





An instructive article is that upon ‘‘Sofia revisited,’’ which 
shows Bulgaria to be rejuvenated by its independence. The main 
point is hit by a remark of the Bulgarian peasant who said ‘‘ Our 
taxes are higher than they were under the Turks, but we get 
something for them; schools, roads and security, whereas we got 
nothing under the Turks.’’ Taxation is little; what taxes are 
spent for is much. Italy spends for war and gets bankruptcy. 





Mr. Ede on ‘‘National Pensions’’ presents a scheme for as- 
suring a tolerable old age to the workingmen through govern- 
ment insurance, which is worthy of consideration. It is really a 
system of arranged taxation, which may serve a temporary purpose 
in the impending change from charity-giving to economic self- 
provision. It is not needed in the United States, but it is an ex- 


cellent method of encouraging thrift in countries where the work- 
men are less intelligent and less steadily employed than ours. 
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In the Fortnightly Review the Duke of Marlborough writes of 
American railways, as if they were all the prey of harpies, and 
managed by brigands and pirates. He says that notwithstanding 
this fact, they carry freight and passengers for one-third of the 
English prices, and ‘‘earn 6% on their constructive capital,’’ 
meaning thereby doubtless 6% on the money actually laid out in 
construction, which may be doubted. 

He then enlarges on the ‘‘ distressing apathy and inefficiency 
of Congress ’’ as to business legislation, and shows how invest- 
ors in our railways are victimized by the great speculators. 
There is some truth in the picture, though one smiles at the dan- 
ger he foretells to be resulting from the terrible power of the rail- 
way millionaires. Meanwhile he forgets to notice that it is they, 
who enable a man to travel as one did ‘‘ 1,200 miles without a 
hitch or breaking a connection.’’ He rightly calls the English a 
toy system compared with ours, and prophesies unlimited value 
in our lines as development goes on. 





We are much better off at any rate than the Australian rail- 
ways, built by English capital, and running generally at a loss 
with slender prospect of being able to pay any returns in any near 
future, as Mr. Fortesque shows in 7he Nineteenth Century Maga- 
zine. If any American ever feels alarmed at the condition of 
American affairs in any department, he has only toread up about 
corresponding matters in other countries to be completely reas- 
sured. Russian finances are said by Mr. Lanin to be in a fright- 
ful condition, so are Italian, so are Australian, so are South 
American, Austria has long been suffering, while we are better 
off than any European country, and with great crops this year may 
expect to see a phenomenal prosperity. 





Emily Glade Ellis in 7he Westminster Review writes a trench- 
ant article on ‘“T’he Fetish of Charity,’’ in which she pictures the 
demoralizing effect of charity upon the subjects of it, and the 
community. She contrasts the comparative earnings of the clever 
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begger with those of an industrious and honest laborer, showing 
how much better the beggar fares. She advocates a system which 
will arrest the undue profits of mendicancy, and raise those of 
useful industry. She wishes the beggar to be the least well off of 
all citizens, as he deserves to be, and shows how sentiment, un- 
guided by facts, helps the worst class, to the injury of the better. 





Cardinal Gibbons in the North American Review, renews 
the subject of the administration of wealth lately discussed by his 
confrére ‘‘ Henry Edward Card, Archbishop’’ of London. He 
takes the same general viewthat wealth is something to be 
“‘ given away.” 

One is tempted thereby to recall the remark of Lord Claren- 
don that ‘‘ of all men, clergymen were the least fitted to judge of 
human affairs.’’ The more gifts, the more beggars is the rule, 
and there never was a city so overwhelmed with paupers as was 
Rome, while it was still headquarters and property of the Roman 
Catholic Church whose charity he warrants. So it would be 
here if Cardinal Gibbons’ advice were followed. And like all of 
his feather the Cardinal proceeds to baste roundly that ‘‘ greed’’ 
and ‘‘ money getting’’ which results in wealth, forgetting that 
wealth alone has something to “‘give.’’ Astonishing fantasy ! 
Next he counsels the rich to spend moderately, unconscious of 
the fact, that large consumption calls for large production, which 
gives the poor work and wages. He of course repeats the false 
cry ‘‘that the rich grow richer and the poor povrer,’’ though 
savings banks hoards increase daily, and the standard of the 
poor man’s living rises, and prices of goods fall. Why will 
these good people remain in such invincible ignorance and still 
talk ? 





‘*Engineering’’ is a new journal of high order. It has the 
superlative merit of treating its subjects in such a manner that the 
average reader can understand and be interested in them. It 
commences with April of this year, and has articles on ‘‘ Keeping 
the Mississippi Within her Banks,’’ on the ‘‘World’s Fair,’’ on 
‘* Highways and National Prosperity,’’ The Greatest Bridge in 
the World.’”’ Its ‘‘ Popular Miscellany”’ is admirable. Altogeth- 


er it is exceptionally attractive and instructive. 
FREE LANCE. 





Editorial Crucible. 


ONE WOULD THINK from the discussion of the Blair case by 
such papers as the New York 7imes, that it was a matter of very 
serious importance for a public man in America to incur the dis- 
pleasure of a Chinese Emperor. The economic methods of China 
being more in accord with the notions of the 7zmes than are those 
of America, Mr. Blair’s efforts in behalf of popular education, and 
his opposition to the importation of Chinese laborers into this 
country has naturally offended the editor of that journal and the 
Emperor of China. But Mr. Blair has the consolation of knowing 
that the reason he is objectionable to both these personages is 
that he has been true to the interests of America and of civ- 


ilization. 


ACCORDING TO THE Fall River Daily News, the Fifty-Eight 
Hours Bill recently before the Massachusetts Legislature, received 
the support of 73 Democrates and only 22 Republicans, and was 
defeated by the votes of 93 Republicans aided by 17 Democrats. 
Now if Massachusetts Republicans want to convert the Bay State 
workmen into Democrats, that is just the way to doit. So long 
as employers unite in defeating protection and opportunity for 
‘ laborors, workingmen may be expected to vote against protection 
for manufacturers. It will be difficult to convince our laborors 
that they have any serious interest in a protective tariff if they are 
to continue working longer hours than do laborors in free-trade 
England. Protection is sound in principel, but to be permanently 
beneficial it must be applied to the social opportunities of laborers 
as well as to the industrial opportunities of capitalists. 
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RECENT CABLE DISPATCHES bring encouraging news that the 
people of Germany are beginning to protest against the govern- 
ment monopoly of industries. The Liberals in the Reichtag 
have prepared a bill to confer upon private corporations and 
individuals the right to go into the telegraph and telephone 
business, and also to make the State telegraph and telephone liable 
to pay damages for dispatches illegally delayed or suppressed. 
This is conclusive evidence that personal liberty is advancing in 
Germany. State monopoly, paternalism and bureaucracy are in- 
compatable with advancing of freedom and individuality. It must 
be a little discouraging to socialists to see the possibility of their 
ideal scheme diminishing as civilization advances. But history 
is the only true teacher and her lessons all show that socialism 
belongs to the past, not the future. 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS are said to be migrating to Siberia 
in large numbers, constrained by poverty and famine in their old 


localities. Poverty compels to desperate remedies, since as 
Homer says: ‘‘ Hunger is more shameless than any other appe- 
tite.’’ People who imagine plenty of land to be a cure for pover- 
ty should study this phenomenon, since in Russia land is nowhere 
monopolized, and is to be had for the asking. Socialists should 
also study it, since in Russia government is the head and front of 
everything, and individualism, which they condemn, is at the 
lowest ebb. Philanthropists should also study it to discover if 
possible, how little charity can ever do for the masses of mankind, 
and how hopeless is their quest of relieving large poverty by 
donations. Only economics has light for the problem, since 
economics teaches, that what the Russians need is machinery to 
increase their production, large capitalists devoted to money- 


making by industrial means, taxes spent on roads, schools and 
industrial training instead of armies, and the increase of cities 
where men become socialized and intelligent. The trans-Siberian 
railway will do something, but ‘‘a greedfor gold’’ instead of 
Czarism would do more. 
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AN APPALLING arraignment of 179 members of the ‘‘ Mala 
Vita ’’ (bad life) society at Bari, Italy, all at once and all ac- 
cused of complicity in murder throws a side light on the New 
Orleans Mafia, but a stronger one on the economical condition of 
the Italians at home. What a race it is, and what a society where 
the state is compelled to arragin its citizens by squads and centu- 
ries! And that too where the church has dominated and taught 
for ages! It only shows that church and state alike fail with the 
masses of mankind. ‘The only thing which has ever succeeded is 
industries and machineries. These discipline, develop and ele- 
vate. Every revolution of the wheels is a moment’s schooling to 
employes. Every new product is a new thought to the people. 
These Italians are but the native fruit of a social condition which 
lays the emphasis of life upon other things beside material goods. 
Could they but once see through their burtish dreams of lust, re- 
venge and conspiracy to the fact that an increase of production 
would give them the things they need, their criminal impulses 
would sink to sleep beneath a soothing song of gratified desire. 
But the government spends its heavy taxation on war ships and 
soldiers instead of increasing industrial opportunity and so inten- 
sifies loafing and non-industrial habits. Our Italians here retaining 
their home-bred notions think of love, revenge and religion as 
first, and profitable industry as second—a painful necessity; 
whereas the reverse is true, and when they find it out much will 
be done. 





IN DISCUSSING the status of the tariff question in France the 
Christian Union says: 

‘The division on the question there seems to run very much 
along the same lines as in this country—manufacturing interests 
on one side, and the political thinkers, professional classes, and 
literary men largely on the other.”’ 


This is a specimen of the unconscious hostility to industrial de- 
velopment pervading so much of the present discussion of eccno- 
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mics. The Christian Union has evidently not yet learned that the 
existence of manufacturing industries is far more important to a 
nation than the opinions of‘ ‘political thinkers, (?)professional classes 
and literary men.’’ Manufacturing industries have contributed 
more to general civilization during the last halfcentury than have 
all the ‘‘ political thinkers, professional classes and literary men”’ 
during their whole history. Indeed they have ever been reluctant 
followers rather than inspiring leaders of social advance. There 
are few public movements of importance from the days of Charle- 
magne ’till now, which have not had to fight against the opposition 
of ‘political thinkers, professional classes, and literary men.”’ 
They are responsible for all the depressing economic heresies with 
which society has for generations been afflicted. Factories are 
always better representatives of the spirit and force of progress 
than are colleges, and the fact that ‘‘ political thinkers, profes- 
sional classes, and literary men’’ are arrayed against the manu- 
facturing interests of a nation is conclusive evidence of the fallacy 
of their position. 





Pro. R. T. Ey, of Johns Hopkins’ University, continues his 
fairy-land expositions of socialism in the New York /ndependent, 
quite regardless of economic law and fact, though he be professor 
of both. He seems to think a regime which nature disputes and 
disowns to be feasible if only enough people wish it; that the 
powers of production would be sufficiently generous to all if only 
all clubbed together and worked harmoniously. Pity it is that 
it is not true, but true it is not, all the same; with all our stren- 
uousness of production there are still more backs to clothe than 
can be well clad, more feet to shoe than can be well shod, more 
people to carry than can be transported by our present convey- 
ances. The people are too many for the things as yet, and only 
more machinery running at higher speed and producing more per 
minute can give either individualist, or socialist what both 


wish—enough for all. What the poor want is wealth, and 
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wealth means not gold, but food, clothing, houses, comforts, lux- 
uries in vast abundance. Goethe in a celebrated verse, exhorts 
us to dispense with things, but economics flatly opposed cry 
out—produce! produce! produce! This is the true voice of the 
ages repeating with ‘‘ever hoarsening cry.”’ 

The way of human redemption lies along the path of labor 
directed by science. Sentiment will not solve the problem. 
Fine words will butter no parsnips. Production thrives best un- 
der individuals—gives us the most things for the least work, the 
largest crop for the least cost. Drive on the wheels then, speed 
the stearn plough. Increase the employment of capital, multi- 
ply production per man, improve the man, and so improve his 
output. All things lie here and they lie nowhere else. Prof. 
Ely may rub his pretentious Aladdin’s lamp in vain. No spirits 
will come to his bidding, but increased production will fill all 
hands with plenty. Meanwhile the Professor might ponder the 
old text: ‘‘If the light that is in you be darkness, how great is 
that darkness !’’ 

THE NEw York INDEPENDENT for April 2nd has a sym- 
posium on the condition of the negro in which various writers 
prescribe a varied lot of remedies for the uplifting of the colored 
race, applicable to his infirmities and vices. No one of them seems 
to be aware that the root difficulty with the negro as with all 
lower classes is the absence of sufficient desire for a better estate. 
If the negro could be trained, or tantalized, or tempted into wish- 
ing a better house, better clothing, food and surroundings, his 
improvement would begin at once, where it must, in his own 
mind. No efforts or application which do not reach to the 
kindling of effective desire will reach his case. ‘The reason of so 
prolonged and general hesitation in the negro to start upward is 
because gospel and philanthrophy and statesmanship alike fail to 

join themselves to his existing wants and to endeavor to enlarge 
and strengthen those.- The negro question will never be solved 
until he is introduced to things that takes his fancy, and stimulate 
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him to work for them, then the problem will work itself out. The 
future of the colored race like that of the white is to be determined 
by the use of machinery. Cotton mills and half-time schools are 
the civilizing agencies needed in the South. By these laborers 
both white and black will be gathered into groups and towns. 
They will begin to talk, talk will generate desires, social rivalry 
will ensue, a comparison of condition will follow, the importance 
of wealth a better living will be realized andademand for it and 
the energy to procure it will begin to appear to him, and then he 
will step on the first rung of the ladder upward in a struggle for 
the better. Hissouth sea isle contentment and complacency will 
disappear and the pleasures of advance will tempt him on and 
on, as they do us. Mankind is alike in this, that there is only 
one method of advance, through increase of desire to increase of 
wealth, and multiplication of the objects of desire. This increase 
comes through increased socialization in cities and industries, and 
growing complexity of social relations. The negro then must 
learn first to desire wealth, and an abundance of the goods of life 
enough to work for and retain them. 





THE FACT THAT Mr. Gunton’s new book, ‘‘ The Principles 
of Social Economics,’’ shows the feasibility of transforming po- 
litical economy ‘‘from a dismal science of pessimism and des- 
pair, which complacently sees the masses crowded to the verge 
of starvation, into a science of optimism and hope, which bears 
a message of prosperity and progress to the whole of com- 
munity,’’ appears to contain more social sunshine for the masses 
than the New York /ndependent can stand. In a recent review 
of this volume in that paper, ‘‘Prof. A.’’ is greatly disturbed over 
the agreeableness of the author’s conclusions. He does not at- 
tempt to controvert Mr. Gunton’s facts or reasoning. On the 
contrary, he says : 

‘* Some of Mr, Gunton’s contributions to the theory of wages 
are of real value. Hehas brought out more distinctively than 
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any one else the principle that the wages of any given group of 
laborers are determined not by the standard of living of the lower 
members of the group, but by that of the higher. In his work 
on ‘Wealth and Progress’ he has carried out his inferences from 
this position with a good deal of ability. His articles on trusts 
have also possessed great merit. The book before us, like his 
previous works, has an important underlying idea,’’ etc. 


But the fact that the book shows the possibility of more wealth 
for the masses is its crowning fault. To hold out any hope 
that economic science can furnish a better future for the laboring 
classes, is something an economist could never do, according 
to ‘‘ Professor A.’’ He assures us that ‘‘ Whenever a man talks 
in this way, he usually gets himself into trouble.’’ Now, we ex- 
pected to find just such people as Prof. A., but we were hardly 
prepared to look for them in Zhe /ndependent. We assumed that 
it would be pleased to learn, that something better than dreams 
can be urged in favor of the possibility of a brighter future for 
mankind in this world, and when a ray of hope for the masses 
could be scientifically presented, that it would be the first to 
hail the good news. But no; it even objects to the announce- 
ment of a brighter outlook if one he found, and says: ‘‘If it is 
true, the less talk about optimism the better.’’ He appears to have 
been looking at society through the dreary doctrines of Malthus 
and the wages-tund so long that the discovery of any sign of 
bettering man’s estate is really distasteful tohim. Unless 7he 
Independent can raise some valid objection, either to Mr. Gunton’s 
facts or his logic, its opposition to the pleasantness of its conclusions 
will be of little avail. Although there may be a few people who, 
through perverted tastes, or unfortunate habit, prefer aloes to 
oranges, the bulk of mankind prefer sweet to bitter, smiles to 
tears, and plenty to poverty. Happily for mankind, Calvanistic 
economics are doomed, and the opinions of economists who 
continue to think it necessary to prevent children in order to save 
society, will cease to be a factor in the social philosophy and 
statesmanship of the near future. 











Book Reviews. 
THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT, by George Haven Putnam, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Pp. 412. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam gives a summary of the copy- 
right laws of different countriesand a sketch of our contest 
for International Copyright, with much else bearing on the 
matter of great interest. He shows the slow development of 
the idea of literary property. It seems indeed curious that a 
thing which is more distinctly and intimately a man’s own pro- 
duct than anything else he can make, except his children, should 
have been refused to his ownership and profit the longest time. 
A man who writes a book produces somethiag that he alone of 
all men could produce in exactly that form, and if it is good, 
he puts the human race under debt to him beyond all other 
producers. It should therefore be secured to him in fee sim- 
ple forever, and be as transmissable to heirs as is a title to land 
or arailroad bond. Were that to be done, the children of our 
great authors would be among our richest citizens, and the 
slight contempt which men of letters still suffer among the 
millionaires would quickly disappear. Mr. Simon Cameron’s 
phrase as to ‘‘them damn literary fellers” would never have 
been uttered, if the income of the writer had been able to be as 
great as that of the mill owner, or the managing politician. 
But as things are, a community which locks up a man who 
steals Commodore Vanderbilt’s bonds from his heirs, itself 
robs an author’s heirs of the copyrights which are the sole 
results of his useful life’s industry, on the astonishing ground 
that they are too valuable to the public to be held as private 
property. As if the aforesaid bonds also had not become 
enormously valuable, if highth of value were to be taken as a 
criterion giving rights of plunder to the public! 

It is necessary of course to say that not the ideas of a book 
should be secured to the author but only the book itself, so 
many words and sentences in consecutive order reading exact- 
ly thus and so—in other words the particular volume itself. 
How high would Shakespeare's heirs and Milton’s and Byron's 
and all the families of men of genius rank, if such justice had 
been done tothem. They might have been higher than Dukes 
of Bedford and Portland and Hamilton and Manchester, as in- 
deed they richly deserve to be, and so our best men and 
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best blood would have some chance of getting to the forefront 
of things, and leading the world by the thoughts of the best 
instead of the worst. Our country would do well to take the 
initiative in this measure of justice, which would be certain in 
the long run to work an immense public weal and a profound 
change of social estimates. 

It cannot be urged that the copyright resembles a patent 
in its nature and should therefore be limited, because a ma- 
chine which is the subject of patents being a mechanical device 
might easily, if monopolized forever, stand in the way of 
mechanical advance and improvement, whereas the protected 
book stands in the way of no other book whatever. Every 
writer has the whole field of ideas as widely open to him as 
ever, no matter who has written before, for men’s books, like 
their noses, are never just alike nor ever would be. 

Having made a beginning in acknowledging literary prop- 
erty therefore, we should do well to establish its title as in- 
alienable and lasting to the utmost bound and reach of im- 
memorial time. Mr. Putnam does not go so far as this, but 
when we are aiming at justice, we need not fear to go to 
lengths on the subject as the end would prove. 





A PLeA FoR LIBERTY, with an introduction by Herbert Spencer. Edited by 
Thomas Mackay, (Appleton & Co.) Pp. 414. 


“A Pea ror Lisperty” is a collection of essays against 
socialism by Herbert Spencer, Donnisthorpe, Howell, Fairfield 
and other English writers. Reasons against socialism are in- 
deed as plenty as blackberries, and some of them are good 
ones, But some also are far from good and are calculated to 
do him harm like socialism itself, When Mr. Spencer writes 
down various evils tothe credit of competition, which evils 
are not due to competition at all, but to all exchanges where 
buyer and seller would always strive to get as much as possible 
from each other, or lays the want of many people to the alleged 
fact, that some people get more than their share of products 
with the result of leaving less than their share to others, rather 
than tothe true cause, which is an insufficiency of products for 
all, he but sows with one hand the seed of the errors, he is reprov- 
ing with theother. When he alleges that joint stock enterprises 
are still on trial as industrial factors, and not sure of success, 
he but astonishes one with such random assertion, his im- 
plied underlying unconsciousness that all industry must avail 
itself of larger and larger concentrations of capital to cheapen 
production sufficient for the masses. Where he points out that 
socialism would result in a stagnate society in the hands of an 
intolerable bureaucracy he is sound and shrewd. 
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Mr. Howell alleges many familiar objections to over- 
legislation, like those which can be urges pro and con on most 
subjects. There being many objections to everything, there 
are of course as many against over legislation, which, in so far 
as it is ‘‘over,” is of course too much, as he well says. 

Mr. Fairfield writes on Australian experiments in social- 
istic government, and paints a heart-rending picture of its re- 
sults. It would be more impressive if it were less sweeping, 
as it leads the reader to serious doubts of its truth, 

On the subject of Free Libraries and free schools, the book 
is so anti-socialistic that it even becomes anti-social, and in its 
anxiety for liberty loses hold of social welfare. It shows how 
ill-adapted governments are to business, by showing how clum- 
sily government business is done, and thus comes somewhere 
near to the true objection to socialism, which is at bottom this 
and this only. Government cannot conduct the business of 
production as well as private enterprise will do, and therefore 
is to be reprobated as being dearer and decreasing the wealth 
of the community. 

“A plea for liberty” per se is of small importance. Rich 
communities can always take care of their liberties. Get 
wealth and freedom will follow. A poor community will either 
have little freedom, or its freedom will do it little good. 
Switzerland is free, but in what respect is a Swiss better for 
that, than were Neapolitans under King Bomba? The Swiss 
always use their freedom to get out of their poor hills, and 
into rich Venice, or Milan, or Lyons or Paris, Only one thing 
can take care of politics and virtues, whether they be the 
apparent impossibilities, and that is wealth, which like an 
“ever young, fresh and delicate wooer, solders close impossi- 
bilities and makes them kiss.” In the hands of wealth are all 
the developments of the radiant world. 
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